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THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL STATES TO 
MENTAL DERANGEMENT— A CONTRI- 
BUTION TO MORAL PATEOLOGY. * 





BY D. A. GORTON, M. D., BROOKLYN, 


The unity of body and mind is still further disclosed 
in the relation which subsists between physical and 
psychical disease. The teaching of pathology on this 
su og is in perfect accord with that of physiology — 
which has already been considered —the phenomena 
of disease being due to abnormal or unhealthy condi- 
tions and actions of the bodily organs and functions. 
Sickness presents, in fact, the obverse side of human | 
nature, and comprehends not only bodily deformities 
and defects and their sequences, aches,. pains and dis- 
abilities, but also abnormal molecular actions and 
changes of the ily substance and tissues in every 
part, giving rise to nervous and cerebral disorder, and 
abnormal phenomena of soul, or of psychical life. 

This fact should be constantly kept in view. It has 
been recognized from time immemorial by medical phil- 
osophers, but continually ignored by the medical nov- 
itiate. M. Broussais never uttered a sentiment more 
trite than when he wrote that ‘“‘ Man is but half under- 
stood if he is observed only in health.” + It may be 
said to be axiomatic. The truth which it involves is 
quite as significant in its bearings on the doctrine of | 
the monism of man, or the unity of matter and force, 
and of the physical and psychical, as any similar axiom 
in physiology. Medical psychology, in fact, owes its 
existence to patholovical phenomena upon which this 
axiom of Broussais is predicated, and from which it 
derives all the wealth of meaning with which it is so 
pregnant. The symptomatology of a sick man does, 
indeed, reveal his essential monism — oneness, homo- 
geneity, mental and Physical, body and soul —so un- 
mistakably that it is cult to reason one’s self out of 
this conclusion by the most consummate use of word- 
. "4 which the physiologist has yet been able to 

evise.+ 

Griesinger has very wisely remarked, in res to 
diseases of the mind, that “ » Be aves is the ay warded 
strictly to keep in view the individual of greater im- 
portance than in the treatment of insanity; nowhere 
is the constant consciousness more necessary that it is 
not a disease, but an individual patient; that it is not 
mania, but an individual who has become maniacal, 
that is the object of our treatment.” { The observa- 


have we a case of individual disorder—an individual 
sick, more or less, in every part—and the more finely 
strung (organized) is such an individual, the more sure- 
ly does a particular sickness become a general disorder. 
fe ely recognized this fact when he observed 
that ‘‘Sometimes a man who is patient while in the 
— ent of health, becomes passionate, violent, ca- 
pricious, and unbearable, or impatient and despairing, 
while he is ill; or those formerly chaste and modest, 
often: become lascivious and shameless.- It is frequemt- 
ly the case that a sensible man becomes stupid in sick- 
ness; whereas a weak mind is rendered stronger, and 
a man of slow temperament acquires great presence of 
mind and resolution.” * If there are any exceptions 
to this remark, they will more often be found in disease 
of the higher nerve-centres than in disease of the lower 
nerve-centres, or bodily organs; for mania of the intel- 
hect, as indicated by delusions, may and does sometimes 
exist with little or no disturbance of the corporeal 
functions; but, on the other hand, it is rarely the case 
that a corporeal malady can exist, even the most tri- 
fling, without disturbing -- sometimes in a manner most 
marked —- the intellectual as well as the other cerebral 
functions. 

In all maladies we have, therefore, a unit — an indi- 
vidual — to deal with, whose mechanism, at first per- 
haps a supposed inconsequential part of it, has become 
disordered, as the hand or the foot, the mucous mem- 
brane or the skin, and the being, the living, moving, 
thinking “ automaton” is abnormally affected by it in 


tevery part. So close is the “ sympathy ” between the 


central and the remote ganglions, so intimate is the 
relation of cognition and sensation; so homogeneous, 
in other words, are substance and being throughout the 
living organism, that a disorder of a part is an injury 
to the whole. 

As an illustration of the coexistence and mutual 
dependence of physicul and psychical-states, we cite 
the following case, which, though based on observa- 
tion, shal] be supposititious. Let us suppose a delicate, 
dark-complexioned man, with a slight swelling of the 
phalangeal joints of the great’toe. The swelling is red 
and hot; sure to touch and to movement; the whole 
limb, to which the aflected member belongs, aches and 

ains in evident sympathy with the inflamed joints. 

his is local and particular. Should the condition of 
the organic functions be inquired into, they would evi- 
dently be found deranged, every one, tbe manner of 
which every experienced physician could easily foresee 
— presuppose. e more purely psychical condition, 
however, could not be so easily apprehended, from the 
greet complexity of moral symptoms which is often 
contingent upon such an affection, The sympathetic 





tion is equally applicable to disease of the bodily or- 
gans; for in every instance of so-called physical disease 





* Revised from the advanced sheets of the National Quarterly 
Review, for 1 nz Homaoratuic Timzs, by the Author. 
+ Irritation and Insanity. 


system may be so deeply involved by this little ailment 
as to completely unbalance and derange the psychical 
life of the patient for the time being. The indfvidual 
may in consequence lose the control of his will, and 








*+ Mental Pathology and Therapeutics, p. 462. 





* Organon of Medicine, Bec. 210. 
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fall under the sway or dominion of feeling, preternat- | digestion. Nor is this remark inapplicable to certain 
urally active, and therefore disordered. He faints, children of a larger growth; for criminal statistics 
possibly, in the attempt to move; is easily excited ; is | show that crime is largely the effect of d ents 
anxious and apprehensive without jost cause; often | caused by “ strong drink ”—in most instances the vic- 
impatient, quarrelsome, despairing, and complaining. | tim being amiable and well disposed until his stomach 
If he were amiable before, he is quite otherwise now. | and sympathetic system were “‘ fired” and their func- 
Nothing gives him either pleasure or satisfaction. Life| tions perverted by alcohol. When will our theolo- 
itself is a distress—one — sigh of unrest. His con-| gians and law-makers realize that only a normally con- 
sciousness is overwhelmed with the morbid impres-| stituted human being, in a normal condition, is a 
sions of his disordered body. He has lost his normal | responsible creature and amenable to the criminal 
taste and relish. The books he used to enjoy have| code? The day may not be near when a philosophy 
become uninteresting and insipid. The friends he | of life and its phenomena, moral and physical, so op- 
loved, and whose Cone was a necessity, no | posed to that of the present, shall find favor in the 
longer seem the same to him. He becomes estranged | eyes of such classes. But when it does come, as come 
from persons and things. Their presence is displeas- | it must in the natural progress of ideas, we venture to 
ing, irritating, and provocative of uncontrollable resent- | predict, in the management of refractory children, an 
ment. Instead of being trustful and loving, he 1s/ increase in the use of physic and a decrease in that of 
resentful and suspicious—possibly profane. Ill-nature | the rod, or “ spanks ;” and, for the cure and reforma- 
and despondency have taken the place of a disposition | tion of adult delinquents, the building of fewer jails 


—_—_—___ 
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naturally buoyant and hopeful. A disordered imagina- 
tion has supervened, conjuring up wild, extravagant, 
and most unnatural horrors, upon one whose fancies 
were full of life-like pictures, and whose conceptions 
were ordinarily pleasing, rational, and ro. This 
patient is full of whims,and needs to be humored as 
much as a child during its first‘dentition. p+ 
he presents a very common form of mental alienation ; 
physically, he is simply gouty. 

Similar forms of mental alienation are observable 





and penitentiaries and more asylums and hospitals, 
These psychical effects—even to the degree of com- 
plete transformation of the natural disposition—are 
frequently observed in adult life in the pro of 
chronic maladies. The vicious become amiable, and 
the amiable, vicious; the irritative and combative be- 
come kind and obliging; the weak-minded become 
strong-minded, and the strong-minded, weak-minded. 
Nor are these peculiar effects of physical disease con- 
fined to any particular class of disorder. There are 


among children suffering frem diseases peculiar to | few diseases of either animals* or man with which we 
childhood. The seat of those diseases is the very citi-| are acquainted, which are not accompanied with 
del of the grand sympathetic, the centre of emotional | psychical symptoms of some kind or other—favorable 
life ; and when it is disordered the natural disposition | or unfavorable; and sometimes the psychical symptoms 
suffers in a manner with which parents are but too! are more clearly characteristic of the malady than are 
well acquainted. The period of the first dentition is|the so-called physical symptoms. The parts of the 
one during which the functions of the nerves of organit | bodily organism are so intimately related with each 
life are most easily disturbed, and the consequent per- other, and the influence between each part and the en- 
version of the disposition is most strongly marked. | semble is so reciprocal that an affection of one is im- 
The pomeente of worms in the intestines, for example, | mediately felt by the others. If there is any class of 
is indicated by symptoms subjective as well as objec- | diseases that does not modify the psychical character 
tive. In other words, while their “ene yo in the/ of an individual it is that peculiar to the spinal cord, 
economy may be suspected from dilated pupils, in-| or its meninges. Several cases of spinal irritation, 
flamed nostrils, offensive breath, constipated and in-| some of which presented well-marked symptoms of 
flated bowels, morbid appetite, convulsions, etc.—fickle- | spinal meningitis of the upper half of the cord, of a 
ness, “ mulishness,” inordinate mischievousness, in- | chronic character, accompanied with opisthotonos and 
somnia, delirious sleep, etc., are indications of their | emprosthotonos, have come under our observation, in 
presence equally characteristic. So, likewise, the| which no decided influence of the disease upon the 
**sour stomach” and constipation of children affect the | cerebral functions was discoverable from the beginning 


disposition far more seriously than they do the purely | 
physical life. While the physical symptoms produced | 
by. those causes may. be sufficiently distressing, the | 
psychical symptoms are still more so. A lovable child | 
may be transformed. by them into.one, of mental. char- | 
acteristics quite the opposite. Nothing is more com- 

mon to childhood, in fact, than these moral transform- | 
ations by reasens of disorders of the functions of the | 
‘‘ vegetative,” or sympathetic system. The records of 
the nursery tell a fearful tale, and upon them was pro- 

bably founded the doctrine of total depravity, which 

has long been such a favorite among Christian theolo- 

gians, and which has served the double purpose of a 

theory of family government and an excuse to practise 

upon it as old as Solomon. 

It should be observed, however, that sin and iniquity 
are often due to disease ; and that the rude, wayward 
impulses of children arise, for the most part, from dis- 
orders having their seat primarily in the physique. A 
child, possessing a disposition naturally kind and 
obliging when he is well, becomes cruel and disoblig- 
ing when he is ill; one with a sweet and amiable dis- 
position, becomes morose and irritable; the bright and 
industrious lad becomes thriftless and stupid; the gen- 
erous-minded are perverted into the greedy and covet- 
ous. 4 "All the forms of sin and wickedness recognized 





- the law, or known to the theologian, may be due in 
children too young to have obtaine1 the mastery of 
their morbid emotions, to derangem2nts incident to 





to theend. The patients were mostly women; and the 
degree of patience under prolonged sickness, and forti- 
tude under frightful sufferings, was so noticeable as to 
become the subject of remark by the most casual ob- 
server. Their minds were clear and uncloiided, brighter, 
indeed, if anything, than before or since the attack; 
and the general balance of all the mental powers, of 
the moral a and the intellect, was surpris- 
ingly preserved throughout. In two of these cases the 
sufferers would frequently come out of the most violent 
spasms with faces beaming with good nature, and re- 
sume their chat with some friendly caller as if they had 
been indulging a frolic, instead of enduring a period of 
agony. Their exemption from the nervous depression 
and moral deterioration, so frequently observed as the 
effect of prolonged and tedious chronic disorders, was 
a subject of profound interest to us. Formerly there 
was no degree of praise to which, in our estimation, 
the fortitude of these patients did not entitle them. 
Since discovering its rationale, however, we are less 
inclined to admire the self-control of these victims 
under such circumstances, and more disposed to believe 
that the credit given them for its exercise, under what 


* The celebrated horse, Longfellow, is a notable illustration of 
the difference in poiut. In his race with Harry Bassett, he 
with a serious ootaent, which disabled him for a time. But, 
although he recovered from the wound and became thoroughly 
well and sound, his temper was so vicious that it was dangerous 
forstr angers to gonear him. Previous tothe injury his disposition 
was amiable. 
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appeared to be trying circumstances, was more easily 
earned than had been supposed. 

It is quite otherwise with diseases of the “ vegetative 
system,” or disorders of the functions of “ organic life” 
as we have seen. The most inconsequental affection 
of this part of man’s nature disturbs the balance of the 
emotions; and if actual mental deran ent does not 
follow upon it, a mental state is induced which is closely 
allied to mental derangement, The psychical phenom- 
ena of gout and dentition have al 'y been referred 
to; and they afford a very good illustration of the 
mental effects of diseases affecting the chylo-poiéttic, 
or digestive system in general. The moods in such 
affections are proverbially sullen, fickle, irascible and 
irritable. The dark side of life comes into undue 
prominence, and the sufferer is, accordingly, morose 
and melancholic. The central ganglions of the 
sympathetic are profoundly depressed; the blood is| case of the celebrated Dr. John Hunter. In people 

isordered by functional disturbance of the liver and | with an apoplectic tendency these moods may be com- 
kidneys, either as a sequence or as a cause of the| monly observed; indeed, their liability to fall intoa 

‘ganglionic depression; and the latter send disordered |. passion. is:‘notorious.- It isfa species of insanity with 
m to the sensorial centres, which, together with | them, often, in which feelings of irascibility, from very 
the supply of unwholesome blood to the circulation, | trivial causes, overpower the rational will and compel 
depress in turn their functions, and thus corrupt all the | the individual to acts of violence. These ple are 

rocesses and pbenomena of the individual life. An | never without a grievance. It ny ne “honor” 
ndividual may thus, in good health, be a paragon of | with them to resent a slight or an injury, although the 
excellence in all that constitutes a noble man or wo-| latter may have no foundation except that of undue 
man, and be suddenly metamorphosed into a being of | sensitiveness and a morbid tendency to envy, suspicion, 
quite opposite moral characteristics, when an affection | jealousy, revenge, etc. That they sooner or later 


aa le caractére de la personne, de la ren 
rritable,’colére, bizarre, violente, ou triste. Cesc 
ments la nature instinctive de l’individu, par 
le fait des affections morbides dans lesquelles le grand 
sympathique est engagé ———- avoir lieu sans douleur 
physique, sans malaise important. La grossesse, 1’é- 
poque menstruelle, la constipation, la présence des vers 
dans les intestins, quoique occasionnant 4 peine un 
malaise local, peuvent causer les changements les plus 
graves dans le caractére, et méme la volie, chez les 
nes dont le cerveau est trés-impressionable.” *— 

Pryhotoi Naturelle, Tome I., pp, 440-441. 

sease of the heart, particularly that known as 
angina pectoris, is very generally accompanied with 
excitable, anxious moods; not ese with ill- 
humor and ungovernable choler, of which we have in 
history many conspicuous illustrations, notably the 











of this nature has come upon him or her. Whereas, 
in a health he was in possession of lovable charac- | 
teristics, now he is possessed of characteristics which | 
ally him to that abnormal conception of diseased men | 
of ancient fame—the devil. Even should he be able | 
to maintain his self-control and suppress the expres- | 
sion of his evil thoughts, in act or speech, the morbid | 
whisperings, instigatin mischief, go on in him) 
without abatement; and he finds it most difficult 10 | 
persuade himself, or to be persuaded, that he is not | 
reaily tempted of the devil, so thoroughly is he pos- 
sessed by impulses attributed to that celebrity. An| 
old patient of the writer, a lady whose moral character | 
in health is the most unexceptionable, used to suffer 
from an occasional attack of icterus. During the at-| 
tacks, which are sometimes prolonged, her moral char- | 
acter undergoes a complete transformation. From 
being piayerful and devout she is inclined to upbraid | 
the Deity. She cannot as usual enjoy her devotions. 
The heavens are as brass to her. She is capricious and 
resentful; takes the kindest overtures in bad part; is | 
overbearing, arrogant, and reproachful toward those | 
she once loved best, but from whom she is now alien- | 
ated: - She: has’ repeatedly confided to us’ ler*secret 
thoughts—the morbid impulses to acts of vice, the 
eommission of which would bea grave misdemeanor 
and inevitably consign her to the ranks of the low and | 
degraded—impulses which, we are confident, are en 

tirely foreign to her normal nature, and confessed, with 
the utmost consternation of manner, her change of 
feeling, remarking that she was no longer herselt. Nor | 
wus she. Mary Magdalene was not more possessed 
than was she. During all these periods of profound 
mental agony the intellectual functions were apparently 
unimpaired. 

It is interesting to observe that these transformations | 
of the morul character by reason of vodily disorder are | 
often effected without bodily pain or physical discom 
fort. The sufferings are described by the unhappy 
patients us of the extremest type, but wholly of a 
mental character, being caused by reflex influence of 
the sympathetic upon the higher sensorial tunctions, 
Despine remarks this peculiarity of reflex, psychical | 
disorder, and observes : 

“ Elle donne la raison pour laquelle les affections des 
organes qui regoivement .plus spécialement leurs ..erfs 
du grand sympathique réagissent facilement sur le 


cerveau et sur ses fonctions, au point de changer com- 





| become paretic is a matter of observation. But pares 


is 
and apoplexia are diseases closely allied, being more 
often associated with disease of the heart and vascular 
system than with disease of the cerebral substance. 

he sacred writers of antiquity, therefore, were not so 
far astray, after all,in ascribing wickedness to “ hard- 
ness of heart,” a “heart of stone,” etc., for this is 
literally true, often, as shown in autopsies of people 
with hard tempers. 

But last, though not least, in this category, are dis- 
orders of the sexual functions. The abnormal psychi- 
cal phenomena, having their source in diseases of the 
womb, ovaries, testes, and spermatic vessels, simulate 
the symptoms of every form of mental derangement 
and of moral disease, those of intellectual derangement 
possibly excepted, even when such deraugements are 
not actually and permanently induced by disease of 
those organs. 

In women, mental deterioration from uterine disease 
is no unfrequent occurrence, eyen in the absence of 
brain complications, The strong character becomes 
weak ; fickleness: supervenes upon a’ judgment. pre- 
viously calm and clear; indecision upon resolution; 
pusillanimity upon fearlessness and: cou ;~deceitfal- 
ness upon a frank, open manner. We believe that the 
habits of truth-telling and fidelity in the social and 
domestic ‘relations are more frequently destroyed by 
irritable ovarics than by any native tendency to de- 
pravity in the female sex. The affections and disposi- 
tion are frequently alienated and transformed by such 
a cause, so that the victim dislikes what she’ formerly 
loved, or loves what she formerly disliked. Her lite 
seems to run in morbific channels} her being secms to 
be inspired by abnormal impulses, If once she were 
fond of pets, she now dislikes them. She neither 
caresses nor cares to be caressed. If she formerly loved 
society, she now prefers solitude. Her relations with 
the things of time and sense have changed; apathy 


* This is the reason that the affections of the organs which 
receive the nerves more especially from the greni sympathetic, 
react vasily upon the brain and upon tho-e functions, so much so 
ay to change the character of the person a rendering 
him irritable, angry. whimsical, violent, or sad. These changes 
in the instinctive nature of the individual, by means of morbid 
| affections in which the grand sympathetic is involved, may take 
| + lace without physical suffering, without serious indisposition. 
| Pregnancy, the menstrual period, constipation, the presence of 
| worms ‘in the intestines, although scarcely occasionivg local dis- 
| comfort, may cause the gravest Changes in the character, and even 
| insanity, ia persons in whom the brain is very impressionable.” 
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has succeeded upon enthusiasm, indifference upon 
interest, misanthropy upon love and affection. These 
moral changes may be so radical as to involve the 
foundation of the moral character and lead her to ignore 
the affection of children and friends, or even to neglect 
her duty to him whom she has solemnly vowed to love, 
even though he prove worse instead of better. For 
some, to her, strange and unaccountable reason she can 
no longer endure her husband’s presence ; his caresses 
= received with ill-concealed but uncontrollable aver- 
sion. 

Women, whose moral characters are above reproach, 
have thus, through abnormal impressions on the sym- 
pathetic system, been known to play the fiend 
incarnate during the first months of utero-gestation ; | 
exhibiting every species of demoniacal fury which a | 
demoniacal cunning could devise. All the vile pas- 
sions and abnormal emotions known to the human 
heart frequently gain the ascendancy over the unhappy 
being, under such circumstances, and incite in her the 
desire to indulge in petty violence, obstinacy, malice, 
and revenge ; or to exhibit a spirit of envy, jealousy, 
quarrelsomeness, resentment, arrogance and selfish- 
ness ; or a faithless, lying, reproachful, overbearing, 
fault-finding, complaining mood ; a disposition, often, 
when worse traits are suppressed, to annoy, tease, 
hinder, dispute, destroy op ved and engage in strife 
and weak contention, ad libitum—conduct altogether 
foreign to° their normal state. Happily for -the-race 
and for husbands, these phenomena are not the rule in 








—__ 


cesses, nor the resolution to carry out old ones. His 
habits of business and enterprise reverse the axiom of 
business life, for he .never does to-day what can con- 
veniently be put off until to-morrow. That indepen- 
dence of thought and action ; the manly self-reliance ; 
the strong love of life and the enduring faith in virtue; 
the calm, clear head in trouble and adversity ; the 
courage to live while he can and to die when he must 
without fear or reproach of the , or complaint or 
distrust of the providences ; all the elements of char- 
acter, in brief, which make a man a man, and a tower 
of strength to his race—a refuge for the weak in trouble 
and adversity—lapse in part, or die out altogether in 
one who suffers from the graver forms of spermatorrhea; 
and in their | mes succeed weakness, irresolution, des- 
pondency and despair. Many forms of vice may follow 
also, but more often, ey in the graver or more 
settled forms of the weakness, no serious offence against 
morality is committed. He may, on the contrary, have 
excess of the pious element and be moral even to pru- 
dishness. While he is weak enouzh to be miserable, he 
is too weak to be absolutely immoral. More often he 
is so good as to be absolutely good for nothing. 

We believe that the influence of sexual disorders of 
men, as a cause of insanity, has been overrated 
medical writers. The clinical records of asylums, of 
course, show as a matter of fact an almost constant 
association of the two maladies in the same person; but 
it is by no means always easy to determine with any- 
thing like certainty the relation which the two states 
sustain to each other. While, on the other hand, we 





paeeer. And it is worthy of note that these un-| 
appy forms of alienation are more frequently observed have good reason to believe that medical writers under- 
among the better classes. There seems to be some rate the influence of disorders of the sexual functions 
connection between a life of ease and luxury and moral | on the etio of the petty vices of men and women 
degeneration. Be that as it may, there can be no/|so prevalent in civilized life. The insane must have 
doubt that the mode of life of the affluent classes en- | an insane temperament, bias or neurosis, to give direc- 
genders sexua] weakness in both men and women, | tion to a morbid cause. When no such predisposing 
perverting their moral nature and impairing their | bias to insanity exists, insane effects from any of the 
wers of reproduction, their capacity to produce a | usual exciting causes of insanity cannot be counted on 
ealthy, hardy progeny. with certainty. Given the predisposing bias or neuro- 
In men, psychical disorder consequent upon disease | sis, and the causes which produce any form of disease 
of the sexual organs can hardly be less serious than in| may likewise produce insanity. It is a matter of 
women. There may not be absolute hysteria in men, | observation that some of the worst forms of sexual 
as in women, though we do believe that it does some- disease, both organic and functional, exist both in men 
times occur ; but the moral break-down is as complete | and women without exciting any insane tendency. 
and equally common. Take, for example, that weak-| They cannot be found, however, unaccompanied with 
ness known as spermatorrhea. What ravages does it more or less impairment or demoralization of the psy- 
not inflict upon the cerebro-spinal system, as well as | chical character. This, however, while it is in fact an 
upon that of the sympathetic! In destroying the tone insanity, is so outside the confines Of technical inter- 
of the organic — so called, it impairs the vigor of | pretation. 
the intellect, of volition, and corrupts the centres of| In respect of the changes in the morale of an individ- 
emotion and of moral feeling. This disease causes in | ual, through the influence of disease of the corporeal 
men of naturally strong mental character the same |organs, Griesinger very truly observes that they “ con- 
degree of fickleness and instability, the same want of | stitute some of the most fundamental elements of the 
fidelity in their relations of business, or love, or friend- | pathology of insanity.” “ They are the key,” he remarks, 
ship, which we have ascribed to women suffering from | “ to a knowledge of a predisposition to mental disease 
an analagous disease. The courage which peculiarly | resulting from the most diverse bodily diseases, and of 
distinguishes the ideal masculine character, the courage | the mode of action of psychical causes.” * The ration- 
of opinion and conviction ; the heroism to brave dan- | ale of the effects of functional disease upon mental de- 
ger and encounter obstacles ; the daring to do what | rangement is perfectly clear to the mind of every med- 
one believes to be right when all the rest of mankind | ical man. Equally clear is it to him why a grave 
believe it to be wrong ; the resolution to work and to | affection may exist in the cerebral centres, or even in 
persevere, for work and perseverance’s sake, these | some parts of the spinal system, without perceptibly 
high qualities all crumble into aay in an individual | disturbing the bodily functions or demoralizing the 
ieee sexual system has become enfeebled by disease. | emotional states. If the normal operations of the 
The purpose of such a one is weak and vacillating : he | functions of organic life be preserved, a certain stability 
is uncertain to promise and still more uncertain of | of the emotions will be assured, even if emotional in- 
keeping his promise ; he has lost the energy of manly sanity, by far the largest variety of insanity, be not an 
loving, manly working and manly daring ; he comes | absolute impossibility. Indeed, we must maintain, 
to doubt himself, and therefore everything else—the | without fear of contradiction, that the protean forms 
existence of truth, fidelity, honor, conviction ; he be- | of emotional insanity, and the disease of the organs of 
lieves all men are miserable dullards ; and if he is | the so-called “ vegetative life,” sustain the relation of 
suspicious of all men, all men, sooner or later, become | cause and effect, the cause being in the domain of the 
suspicious of him, and especially all women. He loves | latter; and that when the relation of cause and effect 
nothing long, but everything by turns ; now excess of | is inversed and the emotional disturbance precedes the 
passion, fitful and capricious ; then disgust and loath- 
ing. He has not the strength to think out new pro- | 


——_ 


* Mental Patho'ozy and Therapeuti:s, p. 58. 
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bodily disturbance, the former cannot become a fixture 
in the mind until the corporeal powers are seriously 
impaired. Despine has well said that, ‘‘ Les séensa- 
tions physiques de plaisir et de douleur qui accom- 
pagnent les impressions de l’ame pendant les mani- 
festations des sentiments et des ions, devaient 
done ayoir pour siége primitif un organe nerveux 
autre que la cerveau: c’est principalement aux nerfs 
du grand sympathique qu’appartient cette fonction; 
et, comme tous les phénoménes auxquels préside ce 
systéme sont indépendants de la volonté, les phe- 
noménes de l’emotion le sont aussi.” Psychologie Na- 
turelle, Tome I, p. 439.* This being obviously the case, 
the ordinary exciting causes of emotional insanity, as 
fear, grief, anxiety, vexation, disappointment, etc., 
through their influence in depressing the functions of 
the grand sympathetic, must permanently impair the 
functions of the bodily organs ere the morbid effect of 
such exciting causes would be able to make a fixed 
and permanent impression on the higher cerebral 
centres. _Griesinger, himself, has recognized this fact 
in admitting that when we are influenced by “ external 
causes capable of exciting an emotion, * * * very much 
depends upon these exciting, habitual or transient 
cerebral states which are excited by the bodily con- 
ditions, whether the emotion will be constant.”+ It 
is obvious that in good health it would not become 
fixed, but be altogether transient, else we should all 
become insane at the loss of a friend, or go mad when 
crossed in love. 





Do we sufficiently appreciate, therefore, man’s depen- 
ence on his o nism, the lower organism, that part of | 
his being which it was the fashion in times past to affect | 
to despise, for sanity—for that without which life would 
be hardly worth the living? The pleasures of existence 
are so closely related to the things of time and sense, 
to love and appetite, joy and hate, getting and beget- 
ting, that without them earth would be a barren and 
cheerless waste to the most of mankind. What peren- 
nial happiness is that which springs from the associa- 
tion of parent and child, husband and wife, brother and 
sister, friend and friend, kindred and neighbor! What 
lovely and exalting emotions are engendered of conju- 
gal love! The felicity of maternity and paternity: the 
pleasures of the senses—of seeing, hearing, eating and 
drinking; the sentiment of love and worship, which 
contribute so much to ennoble the character and fill up 
the cup of life’s joys. These are the things that render 
life a buon of priceless value; that make a heaven for 
man on earth. Nevertheless they have an origin— 
oe take their rise, receive their inspiration, from his 

ily o 8, chiefly in his viscera, unpoetic as is the 
idea ! e may becloud our faculties in tracing the 
phenomena of *‘ reflex” and “‘ automatic” actions, and 
confuse the meaning of the grand facts of our earth-life 
with learned disquisitions upon this function or that 
rocess; »ut then, when we have succeeded in reduc- 
ing the phenomena of organic life to that of a machine, 
less simple and cunningly Fe oy than that which 
turns brass into wires and wires into pins; or that 
which records the fluctuations of the gold market with 
such marvellous skill and rapidity ; the truth is reflected 
back upon us, with something like its old force and 
significance. that within man’s body—we might prop- 
erly say his eg Sy that depth of feeling and 
wealth of emotion which makes healthy human life 
the supreme joy and satisfaction it is. A heaven, in 
which the sympathetic system and its dependencies— 
the abdominal viscera—are excluded, would be a dreary 


**The physical sensations of pleasure and pain which 
accompany the impressions of the soul during the manifestations 
of the sentiments and passions, must therefore have for their 
primitive seat a nervous organ other than the brain ; it is princi- 

lly to the nerves of the grand sympathetic that this fanction 
longs; and as all the phenomena over which this system 
presides are independent of the will, thc phenomena of emotion 





are 80 also.” 
+ M+ tal Pathology, etc., p. 57. 


abode, a bore—we say it with perfect reverence—for 
any soul worthy of immorality. Let those deride the 
body and put off its crowning, therefore, whose faith is 
conserved thereby, but its symmetry and harmony, 
organic and functional], must be preserved if the king- 
dom of heaven is ever to be established upon earth ! 

The more one observes the phenomena of human 
life and studies the influence of the grand sympathetic 
upon them, the greater importance must one attach to 
the preservation of the normal condition of the corpo- 
awh. We very much doubt if bowels ever 
y with companion, whose condition was abnor- 
mal. While, on the other hand, a well-developed, 
healthy viscera is the source of more inspiration that 
is truly divine than the people commonly suppose, we 
would have io one believe that the visceral organs are 
the exclusive source of divine inspiration. But we 
like to see inculcated an increased respeet for that kind 
of inspiration which comes {rom sound viseeral organs. 
So close an analogy is there between a man’s moral 
philosophy and the state of his abdomen, that one can 
make a diagnosis of the latter from an examination of 
the former. Does not the sulphurous philosophy of 
John Calvin bespeak the yellow skin and stunted form 
of that small-livered man? Do not the sermons of 
a Beecher, an Edwards, or a Bethune indicate striking 
peculiarities of organizations. “On the other hand, he 
whose moral teachin rtakes of the tinte of the sun- 
beam is full of beautiful propbecy,‘of loving and merci- 
ful sentiments, has good digestion, to say the least, 
though his brain be below mediocrity. He is the suc- 
cessful preacher, albeit his inspiration may come from 
beneath his diapbragm. The large abdomened preacher 
is generally the one that draws the crowd and pays off 
the church debt, though he be devoid of a moral philo- 
sopby of logical consistency, and can read neither Cal- 
vin nor Chrysostom in the original.” * 

It will be obvious to every one who reflects upon the 
bearings of this subject that physical disease is a unity, 
having two sides. It occurs to us that physicians— 
especially those of the very old school—we believe there 
is no new school in-medicine to-day—are accustomed 
to view disease from one side only—the objective— 
physical. Thus have they divided diseases into two 

reat kingdoms, according to their location. If in the 
Sed, and confined to the sensorial centres, it is psychi- 
cal. If elsewhere, it is physical. This is a very grave 
error--which is due to over-absorption in the details of 
practice ruther than to a lack of comprehending the 
subject—an error against which Samuel Hahnemann, 
the peer among peerless physicians, expressly—to his 
lasting honor be it said—though as it seems, vainly, 
guarded his followers and coadjutors. Let us reaffirm 
that all the phenomena of a living body are altogether 
yehical; in health, normal; in disease, abnormal, 
ied still psychical—and we may say, still poe ior 
the twain are one and inseparable. The divisivn of 
the phenomena of health and disease into physical and 
ychical isa convenience for the benefit of the observer. 
n actual observation, and when dealing with either 
class of phenomena, normal or abnormal, care should 
be taken to reunite the physical and psychical pheno- 
mena of each class into one totality. The medical 
observer will often get a clearer insight of the etiology 
of organic disorder if he brings to his aid the so-called 
reflex symptoms, the psychica! phenomena exhibited by 
it, and which are characteristic of the disorder under 
observation, and be able thereby, it is believed, to cure 
a malady, or at least to comprehend it, when otherwise 
he would fail to do either. 

Griesinger has observed that the anatomical chan 
which indicate insanity, that is, which produce psychi- 
cal anomalies are naturally to be sought for within the 
cranium, in the brain and its membranes.+ If it be true 


* Div'ne and Human Agency.—National Quarterly Review, 
April, 1878. 
+ Mental P..thology, p. 4%. 
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that structure and function sre coexistent and inter- 
dependent in pathological,as we have seen that they 
are in physiological, phenomena,* we should naturally 
expect to find the proximate cause of all disease to 


consist in abnormal changes of structure and function | 
| accept statements regarding the normal, or abnormal, 


in corresponding parts of the physical organism. And 
this is true no less in so-called psychical disease than 
in so-ca]led physical disease. In those forms of insanity, 
therefore, which involve the derangement of the cere- 
bral substance,¥the proximate cause of such derange- 
ment may be confidently looked for in the seat of those 
functions, or in parts in intimate sympathy with it; for 
if psychical anomalies can exist independent of the 
condition of their seat and source there is no basis for 
psychological medicine, and the magnificent super- 
structure bearing that name, which the centuries of 
industrial research have reared, must fall to the ground 
for the want of arational support and be aguin suc- 
ceeded by that horrible nightmare in philosophy—de 
monology—and the sooner the better. Nor is this result 
all that would follow as a logical sequence of the 
independence of psychical disease of the physical envi- 
ronment. The revival of the belief in bodiless forms, 
spooks, spectres, spirits, angels, imps and devils, would 
naturally revive imposture medicine and bring back to 
mankind the sorcerer and conjurer. The doctor would 
be compelled to give way to the priest; physic to 
charms; the pellet to the amulet; the appliances of 
art to prayers and invocations. For mania, we should 





have possession of an evil spirit; and the idea of medi- 
cine tor a mind diseased would become an absurdity as 
great as it was in the time’of Shakspeare. If we have | 
nec pes | ridden ourselves of the influence of this spec- | 
tral philosophy in interpreting the phenomena of living | 
beings in disease, as well as in health, it is due, permit 
us to observe, to the growth of a beliet in the invariable 
certainty of the relation of cause and effect in the 
human economy and _ the adequacy of reason to inter- | 
pret that relation. Many forms of insanity, notably 
melancholy, hysterical, and cataleptic mania, are not | 
local disorders, or if local, they are identified with 
bodily disease in the first place, even if the brain- 
substance and its membranes become involved in their 
later stages. Idiopathic insanity, or psychical derange- 
ment, involving the organs and functions of the higher | 
nerve-centres, the seat of the moral and intellectual | 
—— must, we believe, depend on abnormal changes 
n those centres, either functional and temporary, or 
organic and permanent. Careful dissection of the sup- 
posed seat of those centres has not always revealed the | 
existence of such pathological changes, it is true. But 
how much such failures are due to the want of the) 
means of detecting them ; or of sufficient diligence and 
skill in the search for them; or of knowledge adequate | 
to recognize and appreciate them; or toall these 
causes together, it is difficult to decide. The progress 
of discovery in this direction within a few years, since 
the invention and perfection of the microscope and 
other instruments of diagnostic investigation, is such 
that we may reasonably assume that the repeated fail- 
ures of the anatomist to find the proximate causes of 
mania in the brain were due to errors of observation, 
and not to the absence there of those causes. Then, 
when we reflect how wonderfully delicate are those 
nerve-cells and nerve-fibres, of which the cortex and 
medullary of the brain are constituted, and how slight 
are the molecular deviations requisite to panne psy- 
chical anomalies, we cannot think it at all surprisin 
that even such observers as Pinel, Morel, and Esquiro 
should report cases of serious mental derangement oc- 
curring in persons whose brains were apparently sound. 
The surprise is rather that they were able to detect 
i ical changes in the cerebra of so many of the 
nsane, in view of the inadequacy of the means of in- 








* Vide The Monism of Man, in which the physiological side of 
= subject is discussed.—Nutional Quarterly Review, December, 
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vestigation to which they were confined. “ We must 
consider,” says Griesinger, “how easily many very 
minute but important changes—even exclusive of those 
which are only microscopieally appreciable—may elude 
mere ordinary attention; and we ought, as a rule, te 


condition of the brain from those only who, by the 
whole spirit of their writings, show that they are ac- 
quainted with pathological xnatomy, that they acknowl- 
edge this pre-eminently, and that they know what is to 
be looked for and what is to be esteemed.” Then he 
observes that recent discoveries of previously unknown 
changes have added new light on the pathological 
anatomy of the brain, and adds: “Just as we know 
for certainty that much that is important was over- 
looked by the older investigators, so may we anticipate 
still greater results from still more searching and min- 
ute investigations in the future.”* 

When we remember that these words of Professor 
Griesinger were paeee mere than thirty years ago, it 
must materially increase our admiration of the rare 
sagacity and scientific spirit which animated the soul 
of this great German physician. His prediction has 
very naturally come true. Pathologists of to-day are 
able to descend into anatomical minute toa oe 
which would have amazed a Pinel, or an Esquirol, or 
even the Griesinger ot thirty years ago. But even now, 
with their finer aids and facilities of observation and 
their vastly increased knowledge and appreciation of 
morbid molecular changes, he would write himself 
down an idiot who would claim that the last degree of 
molecular analysis had been, reached, and that there 
were no greater depths in that direction to which the 
microscope could conduct the human mind. Never- 


| theless, a pusition has been reached in the department 
of the morbid anatomy of the brain, when the patholo- 


gist may confidently assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that mania and abnormal changes in the brain- 


| substance or its vessels are constant concomitants of 


each other. Analogy, long since, forced this convic- 
tion upon the medical mind, but tke proofs have come 
with painful slowness. The scientific =. however, 
can wait for verification. Like the Eternal, whose 
child it is, science is in no hurry with its processes, 
and can afford to advance slowly and with infinite 
patience. 

Schroeder van der Kolk, after an experience in the 
study of pathological anatomy of more than thirty 
years, says that he does “ not remember during the last 
twenty-five years the dissection of an insane person 
who did not afford a satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena during life.” “On many occasions,” he 
continues, “I was able accurately to foretell what we 
should find.”+ Maudsley’s experience in the same 


| direction, however, evidently does not justify him in 


making so strong an assertion. He writes: “The 
cases of chronic insanity, in which all anatomica} le- 
sions are wanting, are rare. The lon 
lasted the more evident they usually are.” Nothing 
could be more natural ; but between a lesion, or a per- 
ceptible morbid change in the brain tissues, and a mor- 
bid molecular change in them, there is an infinity of 
distance ; and the inference is perfectly logical that, at 
the outset, or in the small beginnings of the disease, 
before even the symptoms of it were sufficiently promi- 
nent to excite apprehension, much less alarm, the local 
morbid changes might be absolutely unrecognizable, 
even were the brain of such a person open to inspection, 
By means of the ophthalmoscope, however, many min- 
ute pathological changes in the nerve-tissue in such 
cases are recognizable now during life, which before 
were impossible. 

The condition of the brain and the tissues of the ence- 


* Mental Pathology, etc., p. 409. 
+ Minute Structure and Funct'on of the Medulla Obdlongata, 
iw Cited from Maudsley’s Physiology,and Pathology of the 
»P. 
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phalon in acute imsanity affords the most conclusive 
testimony in support of the physical character of psychi- 
cal disease. Even in cases that do not disclose some 
defect, lesion, or malformation of the membranes of the 
encephalon, or of the ganglionic bodies associated with 
the structure of the hemispheres, there is constantly to be 
found hypersmia of the pia mater and arachnoid ; some- 
times inflammation of both these membranes ; discolo- 
ration and extravasation of blood in the cortica! layer, 
or gray substance, and frequently softening. The white 
substance of the brain discloses, also, the same hyper- 
eemic tendency in the manifest increase of the puncta 
vasculosa. Dr. Maudsley has reported a case of acute 
insanity of which dissection showed some of the above 
characteristics. The arachnoid, however, “ was slightly 
clouded, like glass gently breathed upon, and streaked 
with a delicate milky opacity along the lines of the ves- 
sels, while it was bulged at the sulci by a clear, serous 
fluid beneath.” * The author regrets that the examin- 
ation of this case could not have been carried further 
by a competent miscroscopist. Had’ it been, he feels 
certain that the cortical gray, the supposed ideational 
substance, would have exhibited the same, or a similar 
———_ condition. 
here is something peculiarly significant in the fact 
that mania, whether acute or chronic,,is so generally 
associated with disease of the serous envelope of the 
brain, ne the same time, of course, the pia 
mater, which in clese contact with the cerebral 
cortex, or dome of thought, and supplies its circulation. 
The anatomical relation of the par’s show conclusively 
that the effect of any deviation on the part of the arach- 
noid and pia mater, especially the latter, from their 
normal condition, would be at once reflected upon the 
cortical substance, and naturally interfere with the 
harmonious play of its function; thus deranging the 
normal procession of ideas, and inducing morbid fancies 
or wild delirium, so characteristic of insanity. The 
strange fancies or actual delirium which are such fa- 
miliar concomitants of simple or inflammatory fever, 
find, in the intimate sympathy of the pia mater and the 
cortex, or gray substance of the brain, an easy and sat- 
isfactory explanation. The same fact also explains, in 
@ manner equally conclusive, why insanity may exist, 
in its early stages at least, and leave no visible trace of 
its presence in the cerebral substance; its functions only 
being impaired by disease of its contiguous membranes, 
the adjacent ganglia, or the connecting commissures. 
Indeed, the sympathy between the cortical substance 
and the pia mater is so close, its dependence cn it for 
nutrition and molecular life even, we may say, is so 
great, that its function could not but be greatly influ- 
enced, or entirely controlled by the condition of that 
vascular envelope. And Griesinger declares, on the 
strength of the facts brought to light by autopsies of 
the insane, “that the most important and most constant 
changes in the insane consist in diffuse diseases of the ex- 
ternal layers of the cortical substance — that is, of the sur- 
Saces of the brain and of the membranes covering them.”+ 
In the encephalon of the chronically imsane, how- 
ever, as well as the incurably wicked and depraved, 
every form of malformation is found to which living 
tissue is liable. Osseous tumors of the cranial bones; 
stalactites and exostoses of their plates and internal 
surfaces; hypertrophy and induration of all the mem- 
branes of the brain; atrophy, induration, anwmia, ex- 
travasation of blood and soltening of the medullary 
substance; cysts, tubercles, cancer growths and cystir- 
cercuses within its substance; fatty degeneration, etc.; 
atrophy, thickening, distortion, malformation, or entire 
absence of the corpus collosum and other commissury 
bodies; the pineal and other glands; the various gang- 
lia of the brain; atheroma, rigidity, calcification, and 
aneurisms of the arteries, both large and smali, even of 





Mind, p. 847. 
The Tialles are his, | 


and Pathology of 
thology, e:c., p, 414. 
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the microscopic arteries; thrombosis and contraction of 
the sinuses ; fibrous deposits; incomplete, distorted, and 
unsymmetrical development of the hemispheres and 
their convolutions and sulci, etc., are a few of the path- 
ological degenerations found within the cranium of 
those unfortunate creatures who have died insane. 
The list, partial and incomplete though it be, is more 
significant than entertaining. 

‘Let no one capper, moreover—among the unsophis- 
ticated in medical subjects, we mean—that lesions, or, 
malformations in insanity are confined to the head. 
He who is insane in the head, is insane all over him— 
deranged and distorted in every part. We do not now 
refer to, nor include, those cases of acute mental de- 
rangement which so frequently supervene upon ade- 
quate exciting causes—causes which would rack and 
cause to totter in its dome the reason of the strongest ; 
but to those cases of idiopathic, constitutional insanity, 
of which the asylums are full to-day. Their bodies as 
well as their brains are abnormal in every pests and 
herein is the important lesson of our essay. Even those 
cases of monomania—cazes of mere eccentricity of 
character, have generally some want of symmetry in 
the contour of the physique. It may be of small import- 
ance by itself; it may consist, for example, of stubbed 
fingers; distorted or ingrowing nails ; ee to- 
gether of the toes; turning in of the toes in walkin ; 
a noticeable difference in the halves of the body, of the 
head, limbs, ete. These physical peculiarities are com- 
mon to eccentric people the world over, and we have 
seldom failed to discover something of the kind in 
them when we have had an opportunity to luok for it ; 
and, in general, the graver the form and degree of the 
eccentricity, the graver will be the physical defect. 
The pronounced insane, and those viciously ‘wicked 

ple who fill our jails and penitentiaries, and the 
osts of other people in society, who, if they had their 
just deserts, in the superficial estimation of their 
judges, would be in jail—if enough jails there were to 
hold them—are physically disordered and malformed. 
There is a want of symmetry in their bodies every- 
where; a decided deflection from the ideal type of the 
human form, quite noticeable. The muscles are fre- 
— unequally developed: the skin is wanting its 
norma! sensibility and texture; is often coarse-grained, 
with copious development of moles and hair; wanting 
in delicacy of sensation, and is not unfrequently anes- 
thetic. The special senses are likewise affected--some- 
times preternaturally acute, or dull, sometimes entirely 
wanting. The structure of the eyes is imperfect, and 
the eyes often = —_ sight, one being myopic, 
the other presbyopie. Other peculiarities, as strabis- 
mus, squinting, opacity, cataract, etc. may be fre- 
y mew | observed. Not eee also, may be 
ound deformed joints, deformed nails; ears dispropor- 
tionately small, or disproportionately large; congenital 
varices; nevuses; hair-lip; cycosic excrescences ; 
wens and warts; a superfiuity of fingers; unequal 
length of the limbs ; unequal size of the hands and 
feet. Sometimes all these members are abnormally 
small; sometimes they are abnormally large. The 
physiognomy is inharmonious and graceless. Then, 
there is often to be observed a want of the ful] power 
of muscular co-ordination, which destroys the harmony 
of Pe and manner. The walk may be shuffling and 
awkward, wanting in grace, ease, and elasticity. The 
hands unwieldy and acquire dexterity or cunning with 
difficulty. There is stuttering, or confused speech ; 
an uneasy, restless eye ; an unsteady, faltering, purpose- 
less movement; or a quiet, dull apathetic manner. 
With these external marks of bodily dissymmetry, if 
we may use the word, are generally found internal de- 
fects in keeping with them, Some of the organs are 
reternaturally large; others preternaturally small. 
fects of the sexual{jsystem are very common. Dis- 


placement and other abnormal changes of the womb, 
ovaries, and of the testes, with unequal development of 
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them, or absence of some of them, are not unfrequently | vivifying all the sensibilities. It is capable of res' 
met with in the eccentric or insane. Then, there are | life to the infirm and renewing the yuuth of the : 
atheroma and aneurism of the arteries ; malformation of | Whatever be the circumstances under which we live, 
the heart and its valves; tumors in the stomach and intes- | joy or sorrow, adversity or prosperity, success or dis- 
tines, worms, chronic diarrhoea, or inveterate constipa- | appointment; whatever be the condition of our body, 
tion, etc. But the most common and constant defect | healthy or diseased, deformed or symmetrical, sane or 
of the viscera in insanity is tubercle in the lungs. All| insane, no labored argument is required to satisfy the 
observers agree,so far as we know, that tubercular | reason of men of learning to-day, that the human y, 
consumption of the lungs is the most common corpo- | like the universe, of which it is the epitome and evolu- 
real disease with which the insane are afflicted, and, | tion, is under the laws of mind, and is in form and 
indeed, the most common cause from which they die. substance mind’s supreme incarnation and visble em- 
We have seen many cases in private practice that we | bodiment. 
believe were saved from insanity only to die of con In conclusion, we observe that if additional evidence 
sumption of the lungs. Were it possible for these phy-| of the mutual dependence of mind and matter be 
sical anomalies to subsist in the absence of placed mf required, it is afforded the phenomena of growth, 
ing psychical anomalies, one might conclude, with | maturity and decline. Mental and physical develop 
some show of reason, that the mind or soul of man was | in ect accord, from childhood to old age. The 
independent of, and sustained an existence apart frora,| immature mind is invariably associated with an im- 
its environment or visibility. The truth is, the twin | mature body ; mental defects with the defects of the 
anomalies are never dissociated except under certain | physique ; and if, by reason of disease or accident the 
exceptional circumstances, susceptible of an explana-| development of the cerebrum is arrested, the powers 
tion entirely consistent with their essential unity. of mind are arrested also, as shown in the case of an- 
It has been urged in contradiction of this doctrine of | encephalic idiots, several instances of which have been 
the independence of mind on the physique, that in| cited in the course of these pages.* Not only in brain- 
many and well attested instances, individuals of infirm | less creatures, but also in creatures whose brains are 
bodies have possessed extraordinary mentality. And | conditioned well or ill, does one observe a correspond- 
such instance weuld seem, at first view, to be inconsist-| ing degree of mentality. The feeble-brained lad is 
ent with the physiology of the subject. But the incon- | proverbially stupid; the “ brainy ” lad is quick-witted, 
sistency is more apparent than real. Instead of being | and if he be precocious his physique affords abundant 
an injury, it not unfrequently happens that a so-called | evidence of the fact, us well us reason for it. 
physical disease is of signal benefit to one’s mental | In maturity the physique has reached the zenith of 
powers, Novalis was a stupid lad until after a course its development, and the mind attained the height of 
of fever; and his poetic genius was never so brilliant as | its pos From this poiat decline of both begins. 
when he was dying of consumption of the Jungs, | And while it is true that, for obvious reasons, all the 
Theodore Parker's experience was not altogether dis- | faculties aud powers of the mind do not equally lose 
similar; and the mind of the celebrated Pascal was | their vigor with the decline of the physique, it is true 
relieved rather than burdened by bodily infirmity. | that the decadence of mentality as a whole, keeps even 
Similar examples might be alduced in great numbers ; | pace with that of the body. The advance of old age 
and they go far to show the kindly intent of nature in | brings signs of decrepitude. The special senses become 








the institution of disease and in guiding its direction— dull ; the eyes lose their ordinary keenness of sight ; the 
producing a local affection to relieve the economy of a bearing is less acute; the smell is impaired; the taste 


constitutional disorder. In cases, for example, of a is blunted; the touch fails. With these obvious signs 
tubercular diathesis, consumption of the lungs may of decay come impairment of the functions of digestion 
afford its victims a happy escape from a worse fate— and assimilation. The form bends as if under too 
that of mania. Discase is never an unmitigated evil ;| heavy a weight; the complexion loses its freshness ; 
given the requisite conditions, it is, indeed, never an | the skin becomes too large for its contents, and ban 
evil. It is always a sequence rational and legitimate in | in wrinkles here and there, showing the outline of the 
its institution, and of course, wisely conservative in | muscles beneath. These part with their tone, and the 
its results. form which they support loses its suppleness. While 
The limit of our space forbids that we should, in this | these processes are advancing, the mental faculties 
place, reverse our procedure and show the morbid in-| show evident indications of sharing in the general 
fluence of a deranged cerebro-spinal system on the cor-| decline. The memory is less retentive, and loses its 
poreal functions. Everybody knows the withering | sensibility to impressions. The animal instincts decline 
influence of grief, how it dries the very bones ; the effect | and die. The reasoning powers, perhaps the last to 
of fear, how it bristles the hair, reduces the tempers- | feel the approach of life's great enemy, death, 
ture, and paralyzes the sympathetic centres of the heart; | less force and grasp, if they do not fade out completely 
of anxiety, how it arrests the secretions and wrinkles | before the final dissolution. Should disease invade the 
the skin; of remorse, how it consumes the body as | organism, and involve the brain or its meninges, the 
with a never-ending tire ; of disappointment and thwart- | light of the mind goes out prematurely. The unhappy 
ing of the affections, how life’s warm currents are | Victim of brain-softening loses while he yet lives, 
checked in their course, and the natural tendency of | moves, and has a kind of being, that which was his 
life’s energies reversed by it. All nature within one, | chiefest and most distinguishing glory—mind. 
when hope is fled, engages in as slow persistent suicide.| While these things are self.evident, their significance, 
Joy reverses this process, bringing back the heart’s strange to say, is very generally misapprehended. It 
action ‘and restoring the respiration ; while jealousy, it | is customary to transpose the relation of cause and 
is said, produces spasms in the heart and chest, and | sequence in respect of the relation of mind and body, 
anger gives rise to the premonitory symptoms of appo- and to place that second which, in the order of nature, 
plexy. “ Witness,” says Feuchtersleben,* “ the storm is first. If brain be regarded as a mere instrument for 
in the veins of the angry one; his inflamed counten- | the manifestation of mind, played on by mind as one 
ance, his gasping breath, his beating pulse, wild expres-| plays on @ musical instrument, as we are too often 
sions and all the premonitory symptoms of appoplexy!” | told, and does not of itself co-ordinate such mavifesta- 
Fear blanches the cheek and dispondency slows the | tions, we may reasonably pause to wonder why the 
respiration and the pulse-beat.. Shame causes the | flaccid brain of an infant should not furnish a more 
cheeks to blush and theeyes to drop. The influence | flexible “ instrument” for the mind to play on than the 


of love, on the other hand, is like an exhilirating elixir, | cumbersome brain of the sturdy adult? 
* Dietetics of the Soul, p. 106. —_" Monism of Man. National Quarteriy Review. December, 
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In view of all the facts, interpreted by the light 
which science reflects upon them, ‘he “instrument” 
hypothesis, we fear, will have to go where so many 
other similar hypotheses have gone. If infancy ever 
exhibited the mental — of maturity ; if a babe 
in the arms were ever capable of calculating an eclipse, 


or making an induction from observed data; if the 


genius of a man of average intelligence were ever dis- 
covered full-orbed in the cradle, then might we logic- 
ally conclude, either that a miracle had been wrought, 
or that mind was distinct from, and independent of, 
states of the physique. - 
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Hyerentc TREATMENT.—The rooms occupied by a 
phthisical patient should always be large, light, and well 
ventilated. They should be kept perfectly clean and 
without an unnecessary quantity of upholstered furni- 
ture. Their temperature ought to vary but slightly dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours. : The gu ity of the air they 
contain, as well as its guantity, should be carefully at- 
tended to. If impure, it should be purified, or else the 
patient should be removed; and here it may be as well 
to remark that bedding and bedclothes ought to be 
pees og A aired twice a week at least, The bedroom 
should be large enough to allow of the patient’s sleeping 
with the windows closed, without the air becoming 
impure, but the window of a communicating room may 
be left open during the night, so as to sécure sufficient 
ae —— risk from draughts or sudden 
changes of weather, a proper average temperature bein 
maintained by means of a fire when needful. What, 
ever means of beating are adopted, special precaution 
should be taken against an undue accumulation of 
carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere of the chamber, 
otherwise pulmonary hyperemia may be produced, 
giving to a broncho-pneumonia or bronchial hem- 
orrhage. The rooms should never look to the north- 
but always to the south or west. 

Phthisical patients should spend as much time as 
possible’in the vpen air. By this I do not mean that 
they should take their daily quantum of exercise with 
out pa ~ Aon to the state of the weather, for 
by enforce such an inflexible rule we should un. 
doubtedly do more harm than good. Even admitting 
that some cases given up by competent physicians have 
recovered after taking to this course, still it by no 
means follows that all who try it would be equally 
fortunate, tor we know that whenever a patient of this 
class returns from a walk or ride in a chilled condition 
it will very probably result in more or less hyperamia 
of the pulmonary tissue, which may prove decidedly 
injurious—leading to the conclusion that it would have 
been better had he taken his exercise in a large and 
well ventilated room. During every pleasant day, 
however, he should be out of doors as much as his 
strength will allow. The exercise should have some 
enlivening object in view, as in hunting, fishing, riding, 
etc., for if taken merely from a sense of duty it will be 
ot little or no service. But a high hills, getting 
overheated, or carrying exertion to the point of fatigue, 
without resting, should dlways be avoided. 

The calisthenics described under the head 
of prophylactic treatment should be practised every 
morning, but the upper extremities should at first be 
only moderately exercised, and the use of heay 
dumb-bells should be prohibited. A sponge bat 





should be taken two or three times per week, the 
water being at a temperature of from 64° to 68° F., 
and containing a little alcohol and salt. After bathing, 
the surface should be thoroughly dried with a coarse 
towel, whose meshes have been filled with salt by 
dipping it in a strong solution, allowing the water 
to evaporate. This rubbing quickens the cutaneous 
circulation and causes an agreeable glow, keeping the 
the skin in good condition and enabling it to perform, 
in addition to its proper work, a portion of that to 
which the lungs are incompetent, besides diminishing 
the liability to taking cold. This latter effect is ac- 
counted for by Runge, as follows: The vessels of the 
skin, when exposed to cold, contract rapidly, and under 
the influence of heat as rapidly expand, but when both 
these agents are removed they at once return to their 
normal condition. 

In addition to the bath, massage should be employed, 
over the entire body daily, as an efficient aid in in- 
creasing cellular activity and restoring the capillary 
circulation to a healthy state. 

Asa safeguard against sudden chills, flannel should 
be worn next the skin the year round. The outer gar- 
ments should be suited to the season and the weather, 
without regard to the dictates of fashion. Our previous 
remarks on prophylaxis are equally applicable in the 
treatment of the disease itself. 

Dret should be of the most nutritious description. 
Animal food is indispensable as long as it can be prop- 
~ digested and assimilated. Should the stomach 
fail on account of acidity, a few grains of pepsin twice 
daily will impart renewed vigor. A judicious variety 
in the bill of fare is advisable, but ‘‘high living” 
should never be allowed. The particular aliments best 
adapted to phthisical patients are undoubtedly milk 
and cream. The yolk of an egg beaten up with milk 
and a little brandy is often useful as affo ing tempo- 
rary support in the last stage of the disease. If, owing 
to marked acidity of the stomach, the milk is not re- 
tained, it may be taken with a saccharated solution of 
lime, in the proportion of a teaspoonful to a tumbler, 
which will insure its easy passage into the duodenum, 
Numerous patients of this class have been greatly ben- 
efited by living on milk alone — but, as a rule, milk, 
cream, meats, the furinaceous vegetables, sugar and 
starch should be combined in various proportions ac- 
cording to individual appetites. In regard to times of 
eating, we will only say that food should be taken 
whenever the system calls for it, whether that be three 
or six times per day. Alcoholic liquors are recom- 
mended by some authorities and condemned by others. 
Prof. Flint believes in their usefulness, and gives the 
following rule for their administration: They may be 
given, in reference to a curative effect, as freely as they 
can be taken without causing discomfort, a sense of 
weakness, or an indisposition to exercise, and without 
undue excitement of the circulatory or nervous system. 
From this treatment he reports some cures. y own 
observation, however, while acting as House Physician 
at W. L. Homeopathic Hospital, has led me to a differ- 
ent conclusion. I there divided the phthisical patients 
into two equally numerous classes, one of which was 
_ on an allowance of various kinds of alcoholic 
iquors, while the other was treated without them. It 
was found that the latter division improved much more 
rapidly than the former—and since that time we have 
rarely administered alcoholic liquors in such cases. 
Prof. Loomis says there is strong reason to believe 
that all cases of phthisis in which recovery has been 
attributed to the use of alcohol would have done 
as well without it, and in much less time—while to my 
own knowledge it has aroused an appetite which has 
hurried its victims to a drunkard’s grave, Malt liquors 
are much less injurious, and are of great use in some 
cases where slight stimulation is required. The malt 
extracts have assumed a very important position in the 
treatment of this class of patients within the past fou 
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icate and exhausted constitutions, being rich in muscle 
and fat-producing elements. Their efficacy in certain | 
conditions has been somewhat increased by combining | 
them with cod-liver oil, hypophosphate of lime, or pep- | 
sin. In some cases they have proved more beneficial 
than any other agent, so that some physicians now | 
rescribe them altogether in place of cod-liver oil. 
he fault found with the malt extracts is, that they are 
so sweet that patients either soon tire of them, or can- 
not take them without nausea; but the Fairchild 
Brothers seem to have surmounted this obstacle by | 
making them into a jelly which is very palatable, and 
tolerated even by the most irritable stomach. They | 
have also prepared cod-liver oi] in the same manner, 
and with equal success. Strong extracts of beef should | 
be prohibited; but, instead, we may allow as much 
meat as can be eaten, for this reason : that beef-tea, in 
its different forms, is found to cause or increase the 
colliquative diarrhoea of phthisical patients, and in this 
way to do them more harm than good. 

Cod liver oil, when it does not disagree with the 
stomach, is highly serviceable, owing to the fat which 
it contains. It should be given in small quantities, | 
half to a whole teaspoonful three times per day, twen- | 
ty minutes after eating. In this way, it can all be as- 
similated without any impairment of the digestive | 
function, such as frequently results from taking it in| 
larger doses. I believe the virtues of cod-liver oil are | 
owing to its furnishing the system with an extra al- 
lowance of fat, and thus preventing a too rapid con- 
sumption of that article in the various organs. The 
hypophosphites which were added by Dr. Churchill 
may also render important curative aid during and 
after the second stage, by producing an excess of cal- | 
careous salts in the blood, these salts becoming depos- | 
ited in the small cheesy masses formed in the lungs, | 
and transforming them into calcareous nodules, which 
being inert and incapable of further change, the pro- | 

ess of the disease is arrested. Taken as a whole, the | 
‘ood of phthisical patients should contain an abundance 
of salts, especially the carbonates, silicates and phos- 
phates of lime in their organic combination with albu- | 
men ; but great care must be taken lest it be subjected 
to too great a heat in cooking, as this will destroy the 
combination, thus rendering the salts insoluble, and 
consequently unfit for the action required of them. 

MEDICINAL TREATMENT — GENERAL. — Su)phate of 
quinine is the antipyretic chiefly relied on by the Old 
School in this disease, and it also exerts a powerful 
control over the night sweats. Not less than twenty | 

rains are directed to be given daily, divided into two | 

oses ; the best time to administer them ‘being about 
half an hour before the bodily temperature reaches its | 
highest point in the twenty four hours. This course ; 
should be continued until the fever is greatly checked, | 
but not to the extent of producing cinchonism. It re- | 
duces the pulse, arrests the progress of the bronchial | 
catarrhs, and greatly limits the extent of the changes | 
in the alveoli. 

Citrate of iron and quinia and the chalybeates are 
frequently prescribed with good results. They should 
not-be given until the fever is reduced ; then they have 
a very beneficial effect upon the anzemia which is pres- | 
ent. If administered during the fever, they are liable 
to cause disturbances in the digestive functions and 
diarrhoea 

Digitalis should be given only in short periods, for 
the purpose of reducing the high temperature, particu- 
larly on account of its injurious effect upon the gastric 
mucous membrane. 

Arsenic, sulphur, and iodine, in small doses, are 
sometimes quite beneficial. 

A solution of caoutchouc dissolved in the spirits of 
turpentine and prepared as a confection has in some 


ears, and seem to have a great power in restoring del- | be allayed by belladonna, conium, ayastorn, hydro- 


cyanic acid, etc., but opium must be only as a last 
resort, and then only in the smallest doses that will 
give the desired results ; it is also indicated in the same 
manner when there is a great loss of sleep. Very sat- 


| isfactory results are often obtained by the inhalation of 


a little chloroform ; it seems to check the cough and 
restlessness for the time being ; but you must carefull 
watch the patients, or they will become addicted to its 


| excessive use. 


The hanes troubles may be somewhat palliated 
by the inhalation of lime-water, tannin and various 
salts. If ulcerations be present, they ought to be 
touched with a mild caustic, as tannic or carbolic acid. 

Paracentesis and injection of the cavities with caus- 
tics has been accomplished, but without any marked 
results. 

The pleurisy which is frequently present may be re- 
lieved by liniments, belladonna plaster and applica- 
tions of ice ; sometimes a little opium should be admin- 
istered to relieve the pain. 

In hemoptysis, lead should be given internally, 
ergot by hypodermic injections, and ice appplied to 
the chest, and in severe cases dry cups to the feet; 
the inhalation of a solution of the chloride of iron is 
frequently useful by coagulating the albumen, and in 
this way putting a stop to the hemorrhage. Dyspnea 
may be relieved by inhalations of ethereal preparations. 

Nieut Sweats.— The dilute mineral acids some- 
times do a great amount of good, and can be given 
with astringent decoctions, such as sage tea. Small 
doses of atropine or external applications of astringents, 
as alum dissolved in spirit, will sometimes give relief. 

The gastric disturbances often baffle all efforts. The 
vomiting, etc., are sometimes relieved by taking cham- 
pagne with the food, or pepsin, hydrocyanic acid, ete. ; 
or again, taking one-half a teaspoonful of raw scraped 
beef every half hour for forty-eight hours, and remaining 
in a recumbent position, will frequently give relief. 

Diarrheea can sometimes be checked by astringents 
and opiates. If unsuccesstul, give ten grains of bis- 
muth with one-twelfth of a grain of morphine efter 
each movement. ‘This is usually successful. If all 
other means fail, give an opium suppository. 

Bed sores are best treated by placing the patient on 
water or air beds. When the abrasion first shows 
itself, it may be prevented by using a hardening lotion, 
as dilute sulphuric or carbolic acid, in the proportion 
of one part toa hundred of water. If the ulcer has 
formed, we can strap it with adhesive — or apply 
vaseline, balsam peru and carbolic acid, or aokum. 

A Few Inpications (allof which have been veri- 
fied more or less frequently by the writer) will now be 
adduced for the leading remedies in this disease, under 
the law “ similia similibus curantur.” 

Aconitum nap. — Short, dry cough,caused by a con- 
stant tickling in the larynx, which greatly disturbs the 
rest ; on getting composed to sleep the cough com- 
mences, and this is repeated during the whole night; 
paroxysms of morning and evening cough without ex- 
pectoration ; cough frequently followed by a tingling 
sensation in the chest; stitching pains in the left lung; 
oppressed feeling in the chest, frequently so marked 
that it seems as if suffocation would ensue; given in 
this condition it very often prevents hemorrhages ; 
pleuritic pains, aggravated on coughing or taking & 
long breath. Very useful for the acute symptoms 
resulting from some slight in liscretion; also sometimes 
beneficial in arterial haemorrhages from the lungs, and 
frequently controls hectic fever; restlessness, with anx- 
ious expression of face; palpitation of heart; full, 
bounding pulse, which is compressible, with high fever. 

Antimon. tart.— Loose, rattling cough, sometimes so 
violent as to cause retching and vomiting, or.even 
severe headache. Yawning and coughing frequently 


cases been of marked benefit. Expectorant remedies, | alternate. . Great rattling of mucus.in the bronchial 
as arule, do more harm than good. The cough should | tubes, frequently audible to bystanders, aggravated on 
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reclining, especially at night, and sometimes so severe 
as to prevent lying down; in these cases the cough is 
usually followed by vomiting, dyspnea, and dread of 
suffocation; expectoration ot a giairy,tenacious mucus, 
which has the appearance of frog’s spittle. When the 
expectoration becomes more purulent, on account of 
the breaking down and discharging of caseous matter 
and disorganized lung tissue, ant. tart. will not give a 
satisfactory reaction ; although it has a great power 
over the hectic fever of the second stage when it makes 
its appearance at 3 P.M. The sputum is expectorated 
easily and in large quantities This class of patients 
are usually weak and debilitated. 

Arsenicum alb.— Dry cough caused by a sensation of 





musk or sulphur in the chest, aggravated especiall 
from 12 to 2 A. M.; sometimes, however, the cough 


short, spasmodic cough, in brief but frequent parox- 
ysms ; without expectoration during the evening and 
night, but in the morning and during the day there is 
a copious muco-purulent discharge, sometimes bloody, 
having a sour taste and offensive odor; cough aggra- 
vated on undressing, in damp cold air, from getting 
wet, from drinking, lying down, and during sleep ; 
relieved in warm weather. Rattling of mucus in the 
chest mornings and evenings; pains in the left lung, 
but it acts more especially upon the middle lobe of the 
right lung; whole chest painful to the touch; dizziness 
and shortness of breath on ascending; dyspnoea; a feel- 
ing of great exhaustion in the morning; excessive 
debility ; walking produces great fatigue ; a constant 
tendency to take cold. It is especially useful in com- 
|mencing ulceration of the larynx; it acts best on pale, 


has a loose quality. Stitching pains in the right lung; | blonde, scrofulous, leuco-phlegmatic persons who as- 
thirst very urgent; they want small quantities of water | similate their food imperfectly; with a dry, flabby skin; 
and that very frequently; this is often accompanied by menstruation profuse and too freqnent, accompanied 
violent burning pains in the stomach, with a yellowish | by more or less emaciation; restless and anxious about 
or brownish diarrhwa; prostration and restlessness are | Tecovery; hair falls off; eyes weak, etc 
also marked. Sometimes when this remedy is appar-| Capsicum.—Every cough is attended with an aching 
ently indicated, the patient seems to do grandly for | pain in the throat or ear ; sometimes in distant parts, 
about ten days, when quite suddenly a change takes | as the knee, leg, or bladder; the cough is excited by 
place ; the lungs break down rapidly ; expectoration | drinking coffee. e 
becomes very profuse and the patient begins to sink! Causticum.— Dry cough, aggravated after getting 
rapidly. I have had excellent results in this class of | warm in bed, or when the natural warmth of the bédy 
cases by substituting china for arsen., as recommend-, has been recovered after being in a cold state; cough 
ed by Prof. A. K. Hills. If arsenicum is selected, it | often accompanied with = in the hips and great 
ought never to be given for more than one week at a | Soreness and rawness under the sternum; during the 
time. |cough the urine is frequently passed involuntarily; 
Belladonna. — Dry paroxysmal cough, or it may be cough relieved by a cold drink ; aphonia sometimes 
dry, barking and spasmodic, ag; rravated afternoons, at | complete; loss of control over the voice; sensation of 
night, and.on moving about ; relieved by perfect rest, | ereat internal cold running down the extremeties and 
also by internal and external cold. Cough is frequent- | back, yet the parts feel very hot to the touch; if the 


ly produced by titillation in the trachea and bronchi; | Cough is loose they are oblived to swallow what is 
du 


ring the cough the face becomes red, eyes suffused | raised, as they cannot spit it out. The cough symp- 
and bulging, and after coughing there is frequently a | toms are sometimes accompanied by a sensation as if 
taste of blood in the mouth; occasionally a little frothy | lime was being burned in the stomach. 
sputum. Larynx very painful to pressure, with a sen-| Carbo veg —Dry, spasmodic, poy eee cough, with 
sation of constriction in the throat and difficulty in | congestion of blood to the head and prominence of the 
swallowing; aphonia is sometimes present in nervous, | Veins of the neck; cough frequently followed by vom- 
sensitive patients, with a beating and throbbing | iting of food, or a moist, loose-cough in greatly en- 
headache. Sensation of great fullness in the chest ; | feebled persons; copious night and morning expecto- 
sharp, stiching pains in the apex of the right lung, or | ration, of a yellowish or greenish color and very fetid ; 
shooting from mammary to scapular region. reat | breath offensive; cough aggravated on going into a 
disposition to perspire, even when the skin is hot. | Ccoler room, taking cool drinks or food, and especiall 
This remedy is useful, especially in the first stage, and | by butter or fat of any kind; hoarseness about 5 P. M. 
will relieve pains, cough, and other conditions, quickly. | ley coldness of the body, with a livid, purple look; 
Bromine.—Dry, barking, croupy, or whistling poses | sickly appearance; nails blue; great tendency of the 
with scraping and titillation in the larynx, which is | Chest to perspire; patients take cold from the least ex- 
painful to the touch; air seems cold when passing | posure; gums ble easil , Frequent and easy epistax- 
through it. The follicles in the mucous membrane of | 18; generally worse at night, or in the forenoon, followed 
the posterior wall of the pharynx may be inflamed and | by pains in the chest and pale face; they want more 
indurated, but are rarely ulcerated; loose rattling of | 4!T and to be fanned all the time. The most digestible 
mucus in the larynx and larger bronchi. This remedy | food disagrees. . ? 
is frequently called for in phthisis commencing on the| _C#tna.—Dry, hacking cough, caused by a sensation 
vocal cords. | of gas in the larynx, also from talking, laughing, eating 
Bryonia alb.—Concussive dry or hoarse cough ; dry | oF drinking ; or the cough may be loose, with a large 
night cough, compelling one to spring upright in bed: amount of ‘mucus in the chest; aggravated about and 
when coughing there is frequently a sensation as if the | #fter midnight, also when lying with the head low; 
head and chest would burst. After eating, the cough | relieved by raising it; cough accompanied by pains in 
will sometimes produce vomiting. Sputum may be | the larynx and under the sternum; stiching pains in 
thin, blood-streaked and scanty, or it may be in round, | Various parts of the chest. Expectoration of glairy 
jelly-like lumps, of a yellowish or soft brick shade; | mucus; frequent thirst for large or small quantities of 
dryness and a sensation of soreness in the throat and | Water. Hectic fever, great prostration and debility, 
under the sternum; breathing difficult and catching, | especially from hemorrhages, or when the system Is 
from the stitch-like pains in the left infra-mammary re- | debilitated from the loss of vital fluids, or of semen, 
gion and back ; all conditions greatly aggravated by |r by over-lactation; night sweats; |leucorrhtea, ete, ; 
motion; lips dry and cracked. This remedy has given | all symptoms aggravated from motion or touch; 
very satisfactory results in the short, dry, harrassing diarrhea. ‘ , 
night coughs as well as in the pleuritic pains. | Conium mae —Dry, spasmodic, or tearing cough, 
Borax has a drawing or stitch-like pain passing caused by an itching or scraping in the throat and 
through the central portion of the right lung to the under the sternum; or a loose, rattling cough, with a 
scapula; this symptom is very characteristic. great number of mucous rifles in the chest; but’ the 


‘alearea carb.—Dry, hacking cough, frequently pro- 
ducing headache, which is very troublesome at night; 


mucus cannot be expectorated; cough aggravated by 
j night air, or reclining, especially at night, talking or 
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laughing; also a short, concussive cough, caused by a 
horizontal position, or taking a long breath. 

Drosera rot.—Cough comes in paroxysms separated 
by long intervals, during which there is a short cough 
which is not troublesome; the paroxysms are about 
three hours apart, and last from fifteen minutes to one 
hour, especially at night. This cough is increasin 
and quick in succession, begins with a titillation, anc 
is renewed on inspiration, until it finally terminates in 
a vomiting of mucus (rarely food), which, as a rule, fin- 
ishes the paroxysm. The cough seems to come from 
the depths of the abdomen, and causes pain in its mus- 
cles and in the chest; this remains a short time after 
the cough, which is followed by great exhaustion; 
cough especially aggravated at — and on lying 
down; sputum composed of thick yellow mucus. 

Ferrum met.— Dry night cough; in the morning it 
may be loose, with expectoration of large quantities of 
mucus or pus; cough is accompanied by sudden flush- 
ing of the cheeks and quick fatigue; oppressed, short 
breathing, aggravated in the cold air, but relieved in a 
warm room; epistaxis alternating with the spitting of 
blood. Fugitive pains in the chest which cannot be 
located; pain in the occiput on coughing. The cough 
symptoms are accompanied with ringing in the ears; 
palpitationesof the heart; anemia; great paleness of the 
mucous membranes; edema of the body, and sup- 
pressed or watery menses. 

Hepar Sulph. -- Moist, mucus, rattling or choking 
cough; it seems as though the patient would suffocate 
while in the paroxysm; with scraping and irritation in 
the larynx; aggravated toward morning and after eat- 
ing; paroxysms violent and suffocative, often followed 
by retching and vomiting; respiration anxious and 
wheezing; aggravated on lying down with attacks of 
suffocation, which force the patient to throw the head 


back in order to take breath; the least exposure of any 
part of the body produces a chill or increases the 
cough; easy perspiration; sweats day and night without 
relief, especially about the chest, which have a sour 


smell. Face turns pale on exertion, followed by burn- 
ing redness, and heat of the palms of the hands. 

lyoscyamus niger. — Dry, spasmodic cough, aggra- 
vated at night and on lying down, especially on the 
right side; relieved by raising up; for this reason they 
wish to be bolstered up in bed; or the cough may be 
violent, paroxysmal and exhaustive, with little or no 
expectoration; it also ae ge a hoarse, hard cough, 
aggravated about midnight, with expectoration of 
white, frothy mucus, and great rattling in the chest; 
dyspnoea upon the least exertion ; appetite poor; warm 
night sweats; extremeties somewhat cyanotic. 

Tpecacuanha,—Spasmodic, suffocative cough, accom- 
panied with rigidity and blueness of the face, and 
dyspnoea; nausea and vomiting, or nauseous, albumen- 
ous expectoration at the end of the paroxysm. Chest 
seems full of mucus, which does not yield to coughing; 
great dyspnea, coming on in ey ae during the 
evening, and continuing with slight remission during 
the night, and intermitting during the day; loud, 
sonorous, mucous rales in the chest, with wheezing 
respiration. 

Tydrastis can, — Loose cough, with great rattling in 
the chest, and expectoration of a tough, glairy, stringy, 
yellowish mucus. 

Kaolin. — Dry, metallic, croupy cough; chest seems 
full of mucus, producing great wheezing and rattling; 
has given great relief to some cases in the third stage. 

Kali bich. — Dry, titillating, or loose, hoarse cough; 
especially indicated when the larger bronchi are af- 
fected; cough aggravated on rising in the morning, or 
first part of the night; sputum stringy, ropy, of a yel- 
lowish white color; sometimes it gets attached to the 
throat and causes a suffocative feeling; hoarseness; 
stitches in the sternum, darting through to between the 
scapule, also across the chest and right infra-clavicu- 
lar region. Frequent thirst for large quantities of 


| water. Tongue coated yellow, especially at the base; 
breath very offensive; t restlessness at night. 

Kali carb.— Dry and sometimes a ; 
tormenting the patients day and night, and often fol- 
lowed by retching and vomiting, with expectoration of 
a few lumps of grayish mucus; sputum, after being dis- 
lodged, ye falls back into the stomach; cough 
aggravated at 3 A. M. and 5 P. M., also from lying on 
the right side and taking a deep inspiration; night 
cough followed by great exhaustion; cough relieved by 
warm, dry air; stiching pains in the lower portion of 
the right lung and back, worse in cold, damp weather 
‘and on motion; dyspnoea relieved by leaning the head 
forward. 

Lachesis. — Dry, tickling, croupy cough, with sensa- 
tion of a lump in the throat, which is the cause of 
much hawking and swallowing; after a paroxysm of 
dry cough there is a profuse expectoration of frothy 
mucus; cough comes on as soon as one falls asleep, 
and suffocation seems inevitable; also excited by even 
light pressure upon the larynx, consequently the cloth- 
ing must be loose about the neck. 

/ yeopodium.—Constant dry, tickling cough day and 
night. In emaciated patients, loose, full, deep cough; 
seems as though the entire parenchyma of the — 
was softened; sputum raised by the mouthful, of a light 
rust color, somewhat stringy and easily separated; or 
it may be grayish yellow, or greenish; tough and salty; 
loose, rattling cough, aggravated from 3 to 4 P. M. 
with great difficulty in breathing during the paroxysm, 
but when the cough ends, the respiration becomes 
normal, The mucus in the chest seems very loose, but 
is raised with great difficulty, as if it stuck to the lungs; 
cold, clammy night sweats; perspiration only on the 
head and chest; great disposition to take cold at every 
change of weather; great debility; fan-like motion. of 
the ale nasi; hectic fever; circumscribed redness of the 
cheeks; great emaciation of the upper part of the body. 
The lower lobe of the right lung is principally affected 
by this remedy. 

Laurocerasus, — Constant short, irritating cough, 
which may be 4 or loose in character, aggravated on 
lying down, and accompanied with some dyspnea; 
it frequently gives rehef in the rattling, difficult breath- 
ing which comes on for a few hours before death; spu- 
tum dotted and specked with blood. 

Myrtus com, — Coughing, with burning, aching, 
throbbing pains in left lung; stiching pains in the left 
infra-clavicular region, passing through to the scapula. 

Mercurius,—Dry, rough, concussive cough, which is 
very exhausting, with roughness and burning under 
the sternum, and a sensation as if the chest would be 
all racked and torn in pieces on coughing; the rough- 
ness and soreness are also present in the throat; each 
paroxysm of cough is preceded by an anxious oppres- 
sion, which is very debilitating; cough aggravated in 
the evening, at night, on getting warm in bed, from 
rapid motion, on lying down, especially on the right 
side, and in cold, damp air. Expectoration of a ropy, 
muco-purulent, or watery, foul material, frequently 
streaked with blood; stitching pains running from the 
left scapula to the breast; hoarseness; all conditions 
greatly aggravated at night; much perspiration, ex- 
—— night sweats, diarrhea. 

ux Vomica, — Rough, 'dry, scraping cough, with 
roughness and irritation in the pharynx and upper 
sternal parts; aggravated at 3 A. M.. and preceded by 
an acrid sensation in the throat; tough mucus expec- 
toration; sore feeling all through the chest, with sharp 
pains from side to side, especially indicated in those 
who have used liquors to excess. 

Naphthaline. -- Dry, spasmodic, paroxysmal cough, 
aggravated on lying down, cpeaoly in patients. with 
emphysema; worse in the morning and after sleeping; 
cough frequently terminates in vomiting; during the 
paroxysm the patients can scarcely get their breath; 
face and eyes are the seat of a mechanical congestion; 
expectoration tough, stringy and yellowish. 
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P s.—Cough may be short, hard, tight, dry, | 
and very troublesome, or rough and loose: aggravated 
in the morning, by a change in the weather, strong | 
odors, eating, drinking, talking, laughing, going into 
the cold air, and. before midnight; relieved by warmth | 
and after sleeping; cough while lying down, with a 
bursting feeling in the head during the paroxysm; 
hoarseness and aphonia in the evening; expectoration | 
saltish, yellowish, greenish, whitish, watery, or of a | 
dirty, thin pus; dyspnoea upon motion; sensation of | 
oppression across the chest; burning between the | 
shoulders; stiching pains in the lower portion of the | 
left lung; this, as well as the cough, is aggravated by 
lying on the affected side or on the back; profuse hem- | 
0} ; Tust-colored sputum; night sweats; cold, | 
clammy sweat on feet and legs; whole body sensitive | 
to cold air; slender persons with fair skin and sanguine 
temperament. 

Pulsatilla.—Moist cough during the day, with dry, | 
titillating cough at night, and when in a recumbent | 

ition; cough makes them shake all over and feel as | 
if they would vomit; aggravated by warmth; relieved | 
by cool air, cold drinks, holding the head high, and | 
walking; cough produces a sore sensation in the stom- 
ach; expectoration copious, yellowish or whitish, of a | 
saltish taste; wandering pains in the chest; craves cool | 
air; symptoms very ary or delayed or scanty 
menses, cannot tolerate fat food. 

Rumex crisp.—Hoarse, barking cough, excited by a | 
tickling in the larynx and supra-sternal forsa, or by a | 
touch in these regions; aggravated in the morning, on 
entering a warm room from the cool air, on reclining 
at night, stopping after walking, and in the evening; | 
membrane of the trachea very sensitive to the air, so 
that the patient covers the head with the bed-clothes, | 
and will not speak; larynx and bronchi contain tough | 
mucus, expectorated with difficulty; pain in the left | 
side below the nipple. 

Sanguinaria.—Incessant dry cough, caused by a con- | 
stant tickling at the entrance of the larynx, or a crawl- | 
ing sensation behind the sternum, aggravated on lyin 
down; relieved by. sitting up; or the cough may sound | 
very loose, and the chest seem filled with mucus, but | 
it is raised with difficulty; sputum offensive, even to 
the patient; chest sore and painful to the touch; burn- 
ing and pressing in the chest and back; intense pain in 
the right side of the chest, aggravated on taking a long | 
breath; dyspnea. Burning of the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet at night; or hands cold, with blue 
nails; great lassitude, especially in the evening; hectic 
spots on the cheeks; flushed face. 


lieved on lying down; copious expectoration of saltish | 
mucus or = stiching or dull pains in the middle of 
the right lung; sensation of dryness in the chest and | 
throat. 

Silicea. —Deep-seated organic coughs; deep, racking, | 
suffocating, hollow and loose cough, with vomiting of 

urulent matter, aggravated in the evening, at night, 
rom cold, before a thunder-storm; relieved by warm 
air; copious expectoration of thick yellow or greenish 
mucus, sometimes bloody. Hoarseness, with rough- 
ngss and soreness in the larynx; shortness of breath 
when exercising; weakness and oppression of the chest, 
especially in the region of the heart, with palpitation 
when sitting still; great lack of vitality; cannot keep 
warm even when walking; great disposition to take 
cold from the slightest draught of air; much perspira- 
tion on the head and chest; hectic fever and profuse 
night sweats. 

Spongia.— Dry cough, in long-lasting, distressing 
paroxysms, aggravated in a warm room ; labored, 
wheezing inspiration; severe dyspnoea upon lying 
down; exhaustion in the chest after every exertion; 
sudden weakness and tottering while walking; sudden 
— away of the voice; chilliness in the back, not re- 
jieved by heat. 





pia.— A deep, moist, or dry, croaking cough, re-| * 


ithe part relating to obstetrics. 


Stannum. — Loose, heavy cough, caused by a sensa- 
tion of too much mucus in the chest; or a continued 
constriction in the trachea; when coughing small balls 
are expectorated with great force; profuse yellowish or 
greenish sputum, of a sweetish taste; accumulation of 
mucus in the chest, with rattling breathing; great 
weakness of the legs — they cannot support the body; 
soreness in the throat, aggravated by taking solid food; 
thirst for large quantities of water; yellow coating at 
the base of the tongue. 

Sulphur.—Dry cough at night, loose during the day; 
great desire to cough, which seems partially suppressed, 
sometimes terminating in gagging; dry cough mornings 
and evenings when undressed; rattling of mucus in the 
chest, with easy expectoration of a tenacious substance, 
which may be thin and streaked with blood; severe, 
acute pains, deep in the left lung; shooting pains from 
infra-clavicular or mammary region through to the 
back ; sudden want of breath when turning over in bed; 
relieved by sitting up; hoarseness in the morning; 
flashes of heat to the face and back; burning of the feet 
and hands in bed; no appetite in the morning; very 
faint and weak at 11 A. it ; cannot wait for dinner; 
cramps in the calves of the legs at night, and on walk- 


ing. 

_ ae alb, — Violent spasmodic cough, termin- 
ating in vomiting; during the paroxysm a cold sweat 
ap on the forehead. 

lemoptysis — Hamamelis, — Very profuse venous or 
arterial hemorrhages. 

Secale. — Profuse venous or arterial hemorrhages; 
wants the head low, the clothes off, and the windows 
open; pulse small and feeble. 

Trillium pond.—Profuse, bright hemorrhage. 

Acon., tedum, Natr-mur., Phosph., Sulph., and some 
other remedies may sometimes be called for, according 
to indications; but one of the first three will usually 

ive an immediate and satisfactory result, when used 
in the tincture. Nigat Sweats will call for Wir. ac., 
China, Sulph., Phosph., Cale., Bryon., Acon., Lye., Ant- 
tart., or Hyose. DIARRH@A must be met by appropri- 
ate remedies, as China, Arsen., Nitr. ac., Argent. nit., 
Pod., Lach., -Lye., Cale., Phos., Sulph., etc. Laryngeal 
troubles will require Oaust., Kali bichr., Kali hyd., Bro- 
mine, Iodine, etc. 


THE OBSTETRIC FORCEPS. 


(Read before the Homeopathic Medical Society of Chautauqua 
and Cattaraugus Counties, and published iu the Hom@oratuic 
Times, by request of the Society.) 


By A. B. Rice, M. D., Panama, N. Y. 


As general practitioners of medicine we find no part 
of it requiring more judgment, patience and skill than 
And notwithstanding 
the perfection of the mechanism given the lying-in 
woman by nature, and its complete adaptation to the 
process of parturition, as ordinarily manifested, there is 
nothing more appalling to the anxious physician. who 
is watching the efforts of nature, than the accidents 
that sometimes occur during the performance of this 
great function. Eclumpsia, rupture of the uterus, anti 
or post-partum hemorrhage need only to be mentioned 
as examples of these accidents to remind every one 
that the dangers are real that haunt the bedside of 
every lying-in female. 

At the same time a host of minor evils, such ag 
tedious labor and the long.weary hours of suffering 
entailed thereby, recto or vesico-vaginal fistula, rup- 
tured perineum, septic poisoning, etc , give this branch 
of practice an importance not easily over-estimated. 
Hence the questions : ‘‘ How can the danger be dimin- 
ished ?” and “ How can the parturient act be made 
easier ?” should attract most careful attention. 

As tending, in part, to answer these questions, I pur- 
pose to point out the sphere in which the obstetric for- 
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may be used with advantage to all concerned in |is a real 


ceps 
the great work of tion : 

I. When shall the forceps be used, and what are the 
circumstances under which the conscientious physician 
is justified in resorting to the use of this instrument ? 
In answer to this question I will simply state some of 
the — in which, in my judgment, the forceps should 

used : 
(a.) In case of convulsions with a dilated, or dilatable 
0s, the vertex presenting. 

(0.) In some cases of 7 previa, when the ver- 
tex can be seized and delivery by the forceps is quicker 
and safer than podalic version. 

(c.) In disproportion between the foetal head and the 
maternal pelvis—either when the pelvis is normal and 
the head large, or when the head is normal and the 
pelvis contracted. 

(d.) In some cases of faulty presentation, as, for 
instance, the occipito-posterior, when the forceps may 
be used to bring down the head to the perineum and 
then trust to nature to bring the occiput to the pubis ; 
= also in some cases of presentation of the face or 

row. 

(e.) In inertia of the uterus, other means failing. 

(f.) In rupture of the uterus the forceps may some- 
times snatch the child from the jaws of death. 

(g.) In that large class of cases when the labor is pro- 
longed with the head in the pelvis, it may be resting 
on the perineum, with fruitless efforts on the part of 
the unhappy woman for hours and still no progress, 
we can hardly tell the reason why, the forceps will 
prove a boon of inestimable value to the suffering 
mother and child. 

In cases of the character mentioned the natural 
powers unaided will seldom prove sufficient to deliver 
the woman. Here the resources of our art are de- 
manded, and it is criminal to sit idly by and wait for 
** Nature to take her course ;” and I know of no means 





| 





r,and should always be remembered, 
but with ord care skill no undue force need 
be used, and the foetal head need not be subjected toa 
compression greater than that caused by the contrac- 
tions of a uterus lashed into fury by a resistant per- 
ineum. This is true of cases. In cases of dis- 
proportion between the head and pelvis, from any 
cause, compression may be necessary in order to effect 
delivery at all. 

(c.) The maternal passages may be so injured by the 
blades of the instrument as to result in recto or vesico- 
vaginal fistula. This accident can never happen when 
a properly-formed instrument is used with even ordin- 
ary care. The danger from ~~ pressure is much 
greater than from the forceps. Such a knowledge of 
the mechanism of labor and of the parts involved, as 
every accoucheur should have, will effectually prevent 
the wounding of either rectum or bladder. 

(2d) A too rapid depletion of the uterus predis 
to uterine inertia and consequent hemorrhage. Upon 
this point let me say, that no child should be delivered 
by forceps or otherwise without the hand of an assis- 
tant, ag ae | instructed, upon the abdomen of the 
mother, to follow the retreating uterus, and by carefully 
grasping the emptied organ, thus to secure and retain 
contraction. In no other way is hemorrhage so surely 
prevented or arrested when already present. Be sure 
and get firm contraction of the womb is the golden rule 
of the obstetrician. 

IV. Some of the dangers avoided by the use of the 
forceps. And here a bare enumeration must suffice : 

(a.) a of the vaginal walls from prolonged 
pressure of the head in the pelvis in tedious labors. 

(0.) Shock, the result of severe and long-continued 
pains. 

(c.) The danger to both mother and child is dimin- 
ished, and the frequency of craniotomy lessened. 

Professor Barker, in an article in the American Jour- 


to be compared with the forceps either in efficiency or | nal of Obstetrics for January, 1878, says, when giving a 


in safety to both the mother and her offspring. 


ger is averted, disproportion and faulty presentation | pital of 
e arrested, suffering assuaged, | strate that the mortality to mother and child is lessened 


overcome, heemorr ag 
and the labor quickly, pleasantly, and safely termin- 


ated. 

II. How shall the forceps be applied ? The direc- 
tions of the older authors to ascertain, first, the exact 
position of the presenting part and then carefully apply 
the blades of the forceps to the sides of the head is now 
happily discarded. 

The opinion of the best obstetricians of to-day is, 
that the application of the forceps should be pelvic and 
not cephalic. Practically this is the only rule. With 
the head at the brim of the pelvis, it is almost, if not 
quite, impossible to make any other than the pelvic 
application ; and when the vertex is resting on the 
perineum, the blades of the instrument, if allowed to 
seek their own course, will invariably take the sides of 
the pelvic cavity. Burnes, Playfair, Ramsbotham, 
Scanzoni and others are emphatic in support of the 
pelvic method. 

III. What are the dangers ‘attendant upon the use 
of the forceps ? 

(a.) And here I imagine you will all say, ‘‘ Rupture 
of the perineum.” And upon first thought this danger 
would seem to be prominent. 


the perineum occurs no oftener in forceps cases than 
in cases left to nature unaided. 
Barker even goes so far as to say, “ That the forceps, 
when properly used, is an instrument that preserres the 
perineum much more frequently than it causes its rup- 
ture.” The experience of other obstetricians, equally 
eminent as authorities, is of the same character, and 
leads me to affirm unhesitatingly that the forceps in 
competent hands does not rupture the perineum. 

(».) Another danger that may be urged is, that the 
child’s head is liable to injury by the instrument. This 


But the experience of 
such men as are named above proves that rupture of 
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an- | summary of the reports of the Rotunda Lying-in Hos- 


Dublin, as follows : “These reports demon- 


as the instrument (forceps) is more frequently used, 
while the more repulsive and dangerous operation of 
craniotomy is reduced to a minimum.” 

V. Frequency of use by the profession at large. 

Dr. F. Barker says, ‘‘ That in my private practice, 
during the past twenty-five years, | have used the for- 
ceps in one case in fifteen. For the last ten years my 
average has been one in twelve cases.” 

Dr. George Johnson, Master of the Rotunda Lying-in 
Hospital of Dublin, in the seven years from November, 
1868, to November, 1875, in 7,027 deliveries, the forceps 
were used in 639 cases, averaging one in eleven cases, 
In the last year of his mastership the forceps were used 
in one in nine cases. 

Dr. G. Hamilton, of Falkirk, Scotland, gives the re- 
sult of his vast experience in fiye series : 

** In the first the ratio of mortality to the child was 
one in 317, in which the forceps were used in about 
every eighth case. The second and third series aggre- 
gate 1,147 children delivered alive, with only the Toss 
of one child (a breech presentation). 

The fourth and fifth series aggregate 1,500 cases 
without a single still birth, the forceps having been 
used in about one case in five ” 

So far as my own experience is concerned I can say 


Professor Fordyce | that I have never used the forceps when I have after- 


ward regretted it, but, on the contrary, have some- 
times felt that I did not do all that might have been 
done to save the lives of some still born children. 

In conclusion let me say, that with a clear. and well- 
defined case, demanding interference, the obstetrician 
who does not bring to his aid the forceps in proper 
cases does not do his whole duty, and is not acting in 
accordance with the views of the best medical men 
of the age. 
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CONTAMINATION OF FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


By H. M. Pare, M. D,, Ausany, N. Y. 
It is claimed by eminent physicians, who have made 


the diet of infants a special study, that an occasional | 
source of disease is traceable to the contamination of | 


the milk by minute organic growths. ‘These organisms 
multiply under favoring conditions, very rapidly, more 
so than the digestive organs are able to destroy. Even 
after the food is taken into the stomach they speedily 
develop in it a process of putrefactive decomposition, 
thereby rendering it in-nutritious and harmful; and 
causing, by irritating the stomach and bowels, all the 
well-known symptoms of cholera infantum. 

It is also sta that these germs form, at times, on 
meats and vegetables, even when kept in an ice chest; 
also that an ordinary bouquet of dowers is an occa- 
sional source of contamination. 

Whether this plausible theory be true or not, the 
means suggested for avoiding apparent danger in the 
direction pointed out are reasonable and easy of ap- 
plication. They were : 

1. The securing of purity and uniformity of food.— 
This was accomplished by using only condensed milk, 
diluted with water alone. 

2. The preventing of contamination.—This) was at- 
tained by aes the milk and all the utensils used 
as much as possible from all other kinds of animal or 
vegetable food. The milk, except in very hot weather, 
was kept in the second story of the building; and when 
placed in an ice chest was kept in one in which no 
other kinds of food were preserved. 

8. The sterilization of the germs, should any exist.— 


own experience. An attack of acute dysentery having 
supervened, in the month of January, upon drinking a 
glass of buttermilk, numbers of micro-entozoa were 
found in the evacuations. Two enemata, one at night, 
the other next morning, of ten minims each of olei 
terebinthine and acidum carbolicum, in two ounces of 
water, were followed by complete relief. 

Borden’s condensed milk is recommended for use 
during summer months, being more binding than the 
a preparations, which are specially serviceable in 
winter. 

The doctor states that the quantity of the mercuric 
chloride is so small no fear need be entertained of pro- 
ducing constitutional effects, the medicine being sel- 
dom required longer than two or three days. 

Having no fear of the least possible danger from 
medicinal ill effects, I recommended the consfant use 
of the pores as previously described, during the 
summer months. 

The result of the trial last year was sufficiently satis- 
factory to warrant its repetition ; accordingly I have 
again commenced prescribing it the present season, 
and intend continuing its administration during ‘the 
warm weather. 





The'doctor further suggests the occasional addition 
of a moderate amount of lime water, to neutralize the 
excess of sugar used for the preservation of the con- 
| densed milk ; also, in cases of children over one year 
old, the addition of wheat phosphates in some form, 
the Imperial Granum, for instance, which recommen- 
dations are pertinent and practically serviceable. 1 





have found Ridge’s Food and prepared oatmeal com- 
| bined very useful and satisfactory, for the purposes 
| suggested. 


This was done by two methods. First, by raising the | 
joey a of the food, immediately before feeding, | 
to egrees, but not to the boiling point, and then 

allowing it to cool before giving ft to the infant. | CL INIQ UE 

Second, by dissolving in each bottle of food five grains | — 

of mercurius cor. of the third decimal potency, with a| CLINICAL CASES FROM WARD'S ISLAND 








view of destroying all the organic elements of the kind 
in question, if any were present. 

his plan was inaugurated early in "July, and was 
faithfully carried out during the warm weather. As 
each of the four or five bottle-fed infants in the Institu- 
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| Rerortep sy E. Guernsey Ranken, A.M., M.D,, 
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tiom were exempt from any form of serious disease of | 


the bowels, it is presumable that the plan contributed 
somewhat to their comfort and safety. * 

Dr. Ravenburg, of Washington, has invited the at- 
tention of the profession to this important subject, in 


CASE I.—PALMAR ABSCESS, 


| Harry H., clerk, aged 22 years, was admitted to 
the hospital January 23,1879. About four weeks 


an article published in the Medical Record of July 6,| previous he received a severe blow from a hammer 
1878. He recommends that one grain of murcuric|on the first phalanx of the index finger. A day or 


chloride be dissolved in twelve ounces of distllled 
water, and of this one teaspoonful be added to each 
cupful of food. The proportion is essentially the same 
as that of the third decimal hom@opathic preparation. 

Dr. R. states that Ringer (psendo homeopathic au- 
thority) assigns to mercuric chloride the first place 
among the numerous remedies found useful or cura- 
tive. In severe cases he recommends that the medi- 
cine be administered by injection into the rectum, by 
adding it to a cupful of boiled and cooled water. 

He also states thatin Virchows Archives, 1875 or 
1876, a cure of a case of chronic dysentery is reported 
where organic germs (amoebe) were found in the evacu- 
ations, Ordinary internal remedies having failed, a 
rapid and complete cure followed the use of medicated 
injections selected with a view of destroying the germs. 

he same journal contains an article on the com 
parative value of anti-ferments, and to murcuric 
chloride is there assigned the first place, the propor- 
tion required to sterilize the fluids being still less, only 
1 in 25,000 parts. 
The doctor cites an instance which occurred in his 


* Extract from the Medical report of the Physicians to the House 
of Shelter, Albany. 


| amputate it, in hopes to save the hand at least. 


| two subsequently it became clematous and exceed- 
| ingly painful, and an. abscess formed, which included 
| the palm and index finger. He applied hot fomenta- 
tions, with but little relief; the pain was very se- 
| vere. He then went to Bellevue Hospital. The palm 
| was there incised three or four times at several 
| points, affording a very copious discharge of pus. 
| A solution of carbolic acid was applied, and the 
| abscess syringed out with the same. The hand con 
tinued to grow worse, and the pus to increase in 
|quantity. The forefinger was apparently about to 
\sloungh away. It was accordingly decided — 

ts) 
| patient, being unwilling to submit to the operation, 
came to this hospital on the above mentioned date, 
after having been in Bellevue about ten days. On 


} admission here, the hand presented a most unprom- 
ising appearance, being of a blood-red color and 


exceedingly edematous; there was a copious dis— 
charge of pus from two openings, one at the meta- 
ee articulation of the index finger, 
and the other at the first phalangeal. Upon intro- 


| ducing a probe, a large, irregular sinus was found to 
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occupy the palm and to connect the openings. The 
bone of the first phalanx was slightly necrosed. 

The patient was etherized, the sinus laid open, 
and the first phalanx scraped, and syringed out with 
a solution of carbolized calendula. The hand was 
dressed with lint, saturated with the same, and cov- 
ered with carbolized cloths. Hepar sulp. 38d was 
given internally. 

The same dressing and treatment were continued 
for the next three weeks, the abscess being syringed 
out with the carbolized calendula twice a day. 
There was steady improvement until the whole 
hand was nicely healed, and tke patient discharged 

ebruary 15) with only a slight stiffness of the 

orefinger, not sufficient, however, to interfere with 
his occupation as clerk. 


CASE I1.—-EFFECTS OF FROST BITE, WITH OPERATION 
BY DR. THOMPSON. 


James O'Brien, laborer, thirty years of age. En- 
tered the hospital April 18. Winter before last the 
toes of both feet were frost—bitten. He was treated 
at Bellevue Hospital, where the first phalanx of the 
left great toe was amputated. A short time subse- 
quently ulcers appeared, which caused a good deal 
of pain, especially in cold weather. On admission 
to the hospital he walked with a crutch, being un- 
able to bear the full weight of the body on the feet. 
‘The toes were very sore, perfectly cold to the touch, | 
and the integument of an unhealthy bluish hue. | 
The left foot was especially painful, the pain being | 
at times so severe as to keep him awake at night. 
A solution of carbolic acid and calendula was ap- 





lied and sulph. administered, with not much effect. 
he feet were then rubbed with vaseline and wrap- 
ped in flannels, to restore the natural warmth of the 
part, and kreos 3x was given internally, followed 
uring the next two weeks by lachesis 6c, ars. 3x, 


and agaricus 3c. The right foot improved consider- 
ably, but the left did not show much change, and 
the pain was constantly present. Dr. Thompson 
therefore decided that any further medical treat- 
ment would be fruitless, and accordingly, on May 
20, performed Hay’s operation. 

he operation was followed by sloughing, and a 
small amount of gangrene; pulse was 140, tempera- 
ture 108 4-5; there was a good deal of thirst and 
gastric disturbance. This condition rapidly disap- 

red under ars. 1c., 5 gr. every two hours, and the | 
stump granulated and healed. 


CASE III.—NERVE STRETCHING FOR REFLEX TETANI- | 
FORM CONVULSIONS,— OPERATION BY PRO— 
FESSOR WM. TOD HELMUTH, M.D. 





. 


| 

William Smith, age 29, single; sailor, Denmark. | 
Admitted to the hospital, January 29, 1879. From 
early childhood has always been delicate, suffering 

frequently, from his sixth to his nineteenth year, | 
with abscesses and furuncles on the chest, the scars 

of which are still visible. 
When eighteen years old he went to sea, and fol- 


flexed, and the thigh adducted. 


confined to bed, suffering from exhaustion and the 
effects of prolonged immersion in the cold water, 

After landing at Norfolk, Va., he went to Fortress 
Monroe, where he remained for four and a half 
months, doing light work, but vever feeling strong. 
The constitution had not only been reduced by the 
hardships of a sailor’s life, but by excesses of all 
kinds. After being at Fortress Monroe for three 
weeks, and five weeks after his shipwreck, he first 
felt a stinging sensation in the right thigh, running 
down the course of the sciatic nerve. The pain con- 
tinued steadily to increase, being much worse in 
damp or stormy weather. Hewas attended by an 
allopathic physician, who gave potassium iodide 
and applied counter-irritation, withcut benefit. 


Experiencing no relief, three months later, when 
suffering most intensely, he was seized with a convul- 
sion, which subsequently proved to be the first ofa 
series of similar paroxysms. In October, 1878, he 
went to Charity Hospital, having had up to that time 
eight convulsions, the burning, stinging pain on the 
thigh remaining as intense as before. Af Charity 
Hospital potassium iodide and the electric battery 
was the treatment, but entirely without success. He 
came tu this hospital on December 24, 1878, and went 
out after remaining only a few days. On admittance 
to the hospital on January 29, 1879, the patient pre- 
sented a very pitiable condition. There was an ex- 
pression of intense suffering. The body was bent 
forward, and to the left, the head inclining toward 
the right. The right knee was kept constantl 

The right thigh 
measured in circumference at the upper third 18} 
in., the lefi 19 in. above the knee, the right 124 in, 
the left 13 in., right calf 11% in., left 124 in. Both 
limbs measured the same in length. There was par- 
tial anaesthesia of the whole right thigh down to 
within an inch of the upper border of the patella. 
During the first two months, Rhus 1*. Colocynth 1+, 
Colchicum 1*. were the remedies employed, The 
convulsions continued to increase in frequency and 
severity, and the pain was always present. From 
April ist. Strychnia 1c. 1 gr. three times a day for 
two weeks, and then Nux Vom. ic. were adminis- 
tered, and since the use of these drugs the patient 
has had but five convulsions, whereas previously he 
had been subject to as many every week, there some- 
times being two or three in one day. The inability 
to walk without a crutch and cane, the deformity, 
and above all, the pain, remains unchanged. There 
have been in all about thirty convulsions. These 
are of a very severe and peculiar nature, and in many 
respects resembling tetanus, Every muscle suddenly 
becomes tense, the countenance assumes an expres- 
sion of anguish, the features fixed and convulsed, 
relaxing from time to time, and the angles of the 
mouth drawn te ge the risus sardonicus. The 
pupils are contracted, and the eyes fixed. The res- 
piration and pulse are both feeble, but not materially 
interfered with. There is a condition of opisthoto- 
nus. During the moments of partial relaxation the 


lowed a sailor's life from that time until November, hands would convulsively tear at the right thigh, 
1877, when he was shipwrecked off the coast of and over the course of the sciatic nerve, as the neu- 
Spain. He and a comrade remained in the water, ralgia at these times is more intense than usual, and 
clinging to broken spars and life preservers, for apparently is the cause of the reflex convulsions. 
about twenty-four hours, when they were fortunate | There are constant jerkings and quiverings of the 
enough to attract ‘the attention of a passing Italian whole frame. The suffering is very great, as there is 
bark, bound for Norfolk, Va. They were taken on| complete consciousness. Vatious palliatives were 
board and kindly provided for. After the rescue| employed. Ether, chloroform, Amy! Nit, and hy- 
the patient became unconscious, and remained so) sphennle injections ot Magendies Sol. of Morphia; 
for two hours, For the next two days he was/ the last seemed to have the best effect. 
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On the 6th of May the patient was shown to Dr.| CHRYSOPHANIC ACID IN SKIN DISEASES. 
Helmuth, who decided to stretch the sciatic nerve. Goa powder is the product of a tree growing in the 
The operation was performed in the amphitheatre of | tropics of the old and new world. It contains eighty- 
the hospital on May 11th, at 11:30 a.m., the me-| four per cent. of Sepeerieate acid. The action of the 
thods of operation being the same as those employed | acid on the skin is that of an irritant and adye, The 
by Dr. Helmuth in cases previously reported. inflammation of the skin which it causes is often quite 

The incision was sewn up with wire, and drain- | intense, accompanied by aedema, acne and occasionally 
age’ tube introduced, and dressed with cold water, by chills. All these symptoms disappear in ten days. 
carbohzed 1 to 100. On the evening of the same f. Newman reports twenty-six cases of psoriasis of 


sont? from six weeks’ to forty years’ duration cured in from 
day the patient’s temperature was 1004, pulse 80. three to forty-six days. He also reports twelve cases 


There was considerable = at and below the point | of chioasma uterinum cured. He also found it curative 
thal Coot the exis o bard = ay rary i, ¢., the | in pityriasis versicolor, herpes tonsurans, lupus, syphilis 
c from the pelvis. cutanea, maculosa and ulosa, vegetans, psoriasis, 
May 12th, A. m. Patient slept well last night. syphililtica, palmaris anc Neantaste ts use is contra- 
The — ne a = —_— now —— | indicated i. cata, -~ = eczema nannies —~ 
pain nm intense. e complains of a knife-like | sycosis. He uses it in ointment in the proportion o 
ain over the point ot ay and at the knee. | one part of the ~ four of simple ointment, flavored 
en minums of Magendie’s solution of morphia sul- | With any essential oil. ; : 
hate were given hypodermically, with aro relief,| In psoriasis the treatment begins with a warm bath, 
fn the afternoon of the same day temperature was | when the scales should be removed by means of a brush 
1014, pulse 90, strong and full. Tincture of aconite — — { toy lhgen] ee oe - 
was given hourly. Toward evening there was | violent inflammation sometimes excited. In parasitic 
another paroxysm of intense pain, for which morphia | skin disorders an ointment in poepertion of one to eight 
was again ministered hypodermically, and the jg best. In chloasma uterinum, lupus vulgaris, macu- 
tincture of aconite continued, the temperature at this | losis and tuberculosis, apply twice a day; spread on 
time being 103, and pulse 100. | linen held in place by adhesive straps. Thymol should 
May 18. The wound apparently is not going to be added to the ointment for lupus erythematodes. It 
heal by first intention, as might be expected from the | requires long treatment. While it does not prevent 
patient’s poor condition. the reappearance of psoriasis, it removes it so speedily 
A.M. Temperature 102}, is quiet and comfortable. that it may be regarded as a most important remedy 


In the afternoon there was a slight trembling and | !°7 **in diseases. Dia sens 


twitching of the body, resembling hisformer convul-| D1AGNosis oF LESIONS OF THE CORTEX CEREBRI.— 
sions. This condition soon passed off, only lasting Dr. Maragliano argues that we have means of distin- 
for a few moments. guishing a lesion of the cortex cerebri from one of some 

May 15. Temperature 101, pulse 96, was a little Other part of the brain. He thinks that convulsions 
delirious fora while this morning. Removed drain- *Tising from injuries of the cortex are generally 


ses : restricted to one limited group of muscles. After 
age tube and sutures. The incision gaped, being the cortex cerebri, the centrum orale is thought to be 


covered a me ig Carbolic dressing and | the only one that gives origin to localized fits ; but 
straps were then applied. | we are in want of instances of such fits resulting where 

For the next seven days there was some fever, the the overlying gray matter is unaffected. After diligently 
temperature ranging from 99 to 101°. During this searching medical literature he cannot find a single 
time Hypericum and Kalmia lat. were administered, | example of partial epilepsy which is not owing toa 
also Morphia sulphate on four different occasions, | lesion in the cortex. The loss of consciousness comes 
twice hypodermically, and twice by the mouth, | on late or not at all, and the paralysis appears gradual 
H ermics of water at first afforded temporary | and is circumscribed, or there is, hemiplegia of one side 














— sr 





relief, but their subsequent use seemed to greatly | coming on gradually. The paralysis is soon followed 


aggravate the pain. There has been continued im- | » 


rovement up to the present time (June 4.) The | 
dy being almost straight, and as yet no return 
of the sciatica which caused so much suffering, The | 
neuralgia which had been present after the opera- | 


contractions, or is associated with aphasia, noving 
the character of amnesia or verbal ataxia, or of verba 
paralysis. There is a slight loss of temperature in the 
paralyzed limb, and if there be a localized pain in the 
one part of the head, either spontaneous or brought out 
by percussion, then the diagnosis of a cortical lesion 


tion was only that which would naturally follow | cannot be doubtful. 


such a procedure. 

July 20.—Since writing the above, the patient | 
has been free from all pain, except on sudden 
movement, and lias had no convulsions. 

Two sinuses formed at the point of operation, 
which, after resisting several measures to cause | 
them to heal, are finally yielding to a solution of 
nitric acid. The presence of these sinuses have de- 
layed the cure of thecase, which seems not far distant. | 


JABORANDI IN PuERPUAL ConvuLsions.—Dr. H. | 
B. White relates the following case: Primipara at term, | 
health until within a few days, strange feeling in 
her head, swelling of feet and lees comiing on for several | 
days, and now she could scarcely walk about the room; | 
labor had not begun; had passed but little water for | 
several days, its condition not noted. ion of | 
jaborandi was given in repeated doses, but convulsions | 
set in, with stertorous breathing. But a drenching per- 
spiration soon began, and the patient made a re- | 
covery in the usual time, though the wine showed’ 
moderate amount of albumen. 





A Cure ror Inesriety.—Dr. J. H. Johnson, of 
Providence, R. L., says: “ If there exists a specific cure 
for drunkenness it would appear that it is now discoy- 

The remedy is prepared from the bark of the 


er 
small twigs of the Cinchona rubra, and the effects fol- 


lowing its administration are almost miraculous. Its 
powerfal tonic and nerve-stimulating properties are 
such that it at once begins to take the place of the alco- 
holic stimulus, and in two days the appre feels a strong 
aversion to alcohol in any form. In every instance in 
which I have given this medicament a trial I have met 

ey success, and not only has the patient re- 
oiced in a complete recovery, but his friends and fam- 
ly have been rendered unutterably thankful for his 
deliverance from the terrible malady. The time for 
effecting a cure is irom ten to twenty days. 
saturated solution of the Cinchona rubra, giving @ tea- 
spoonful every three hours for two or three days, until 
the constitutional effects are apparent ; then I gradu 
ally diminish the dose. 
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“2 regular ‘medical education furnishes the only presumptive 
‘essional abilitie pt uirements, and oveurt to | 
de the ONLY ACKNOWLEDGED RIGHT Of an individual to the exercise 
and honors of his —"< vf Medical Ethics, Amer. 
Med. Ass., Art. iv., Sec. 1. 








THE DUTY OF THE | MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION TO ITSELF. 

It is the boast of the medical profession that its | 
resources are open to all, that it contains no secret 
remedies, and that the skill and research of each in- 
dividual member, so far as the line of investigation 
and mode of treatment goes, is fully at the service of 
the whole profession. 





givers. They absorb eagerly, and put to the practi- 
cal test other men’s ideas, but give out nothing of 
their own researches, of their own practical experi- 
ence for the benefit of their medical brethren. Their 
duty commences and ends, in their own estimation, 
with their own patients and their own pockets. If 
all were to follow this plan, where would be pro- 
gress, Instead of being an immense army of thinkers, | 
each one zealous to contribute something to the 
great store of knowledge, all linked together in a 
fraternal chain, each one helping the other on in the 
path of progress, and all with united effort cleansing 
the sources of sin, and crime, and disease, and bring- 
ing to light the harmonious secrets of nature, each 
man would stand alone, with no one to council, no | 
one to help him in his weary, toilsome path. We 
wish we could adequately impress upon the mind 
the fact that in the way of knowledge each indi- 
vidual has a duty to perform to his medical breth- 
ren which he cannot in honor or honesty evade. 
Every educated men in active practice is capable of 
imparting something to the general store of know]- 
edge. A report of some individual case carefully 
studied and scientifically treated; a post mortem in 
which the pathological picture clears up otherwise 
unintelligible symptoms, and oftentimes suggests 
more scientific treatinent; the specific action of rem- 
edies, and a hundred thoughts and suggestions 


It is this catholicity of feeling | 
which gives our art some claim to take rank among | 
the sciences, and yet what an immense proportion of | 
the working men in our ranks are receivers and not | 


which are constantly coming up in the practice of 
every intelligent man, should be given to the whole 
profession as a part of the debt due from each indi- 
vidual member. 

The immense amount of clinical material con- 
stantly presenting itself in our charitable institutions 
should be utilized for the public good. And just 
here comes in an important thought which our 
young friends should not neglect. Cases which are 
to be written out for the public, if they are carefully 
prepared, and presented with clearness of style and 
| proper intelligence, not only convey instruction to 
~ | others, but bring the writer before his professional 
| brethren in a favorable light as a clear thinker, who 
| not only understands his subject, but knows how to 

draw upon the resources of science with good judg- 
| ment. The young man taking his plece among the 
acknowledged ranks of earnest,thinkers, hard work- 
ers, and good practitioners,at once inspires confi- 
dence among his confreresin his ability, and is helped 
_ along in the commencement of a profession in which 
it is often difficult to secure a position. 

| We do not advise any one to write unless he has 
| something instructive to say, and that should be 
| Presented in as clear and condensed a manner as 
| possible, But the man who goes through the world 
with no thought which would be of benefit to his 
neighbors, with no work so well done that it would 
not aid others in their toil, has no business in the 
ranks of a learned profession. He is out of place 
there, and should take the broom or the pick, and 
perform simply automatic work. Is it honest to be 
constantly receiving from the general fund of knowl- 
edge, daily using the fruits of others’ research, and 
making no return to the general stock? A great 
profession should be so linked together that every 
individual member should do something to aid his 
brethren in the great work in which all are inter- 
ested. That something should be done to make the 
stream of knowledge clearer, stronger, and purer, 
is evident to every thoughtful observer; but by no 
means to fill it up with rubbish, gathered loosely, and 
without judgment, from every quarter; not to con- 
| fase the mind with wild and puerile speeulations, 
but to present only ripened thoughts, the result of 
close analysis and careful research. In this age of 
steam and lightning when the current of life rushes 
on so rapidly, when so much is accomplished in so 
little time, we want the wheat without the chaff. 
Men who can give that will always find an appreci- 
ative audience. 





| 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

We have been frequently asked, “ What is the use 
of membership in the American Institute of Homeo- 
pathy? It is an expensive affuir, and, as at present 
managed, unworthy support.” 

Our answer has been, “It is the National repre- 
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sentative organization of our school; should be sup- 
ported upon a high plane, and demands your aid to 
make it what it ought to be.” 

It is up-hill work to argue a cause in the face of 
so many irregularities, eccentricities, and general ill- 
management. 





Since 1875 we have paid annual dues of $7, for, 
which we have to show one volume of Transactions, | 
bound in paper, costing about three dollars. 

In our opinion, the unbusiness like procedure of | 
electing a secretary for five years, with a salary of | 
$1,000 per year, has done much to demoralize the | 
members, and lesser their respect for the organi- | 
zation. 

If we mistake not, some of the present officers were 
of the committee which recommended the Institute | 
to an action which was ‘sprung upon it without de- | 
liberation, 

Does any one suppose that such a measure would | 
have carried if due notice thereof had been published | | 
in advance ? 

This committee ought to have known that so im- 
portant and vital a proposition should have lain over 
one year, that all the members might be informed of 
it, so that a fair expression of sentiment could be 
obtained. 

The organization has been guilty of irregularities, 
which we shall not detail, and which a iin 
justice has long since frowned upon. 

“Ts the American Institute of Homeopathy truly 
representative of the profession in this country ?” | 

Our school claims over five thousand practicing | 
adherents, and this organization, in the last report | 
we have, claims only about eight hundred in its | 
membership, many of whom are hopelessly delin- 
quent, to say nothing of the other hundred or so 
honorable gentlemen, who have been iaid on the shelf 
with the title of “senior member;” and we can 
scarcely call the organization which includes less 
than one-fifth of any particular class as representa— | 
tive of a sect. 


If any favor is to be shown, it should rather be to 
some worthy young man who is unable to avail him- 
self of the advantages of society membership when 
he most requires it, and not force it upon those who 
are not only able but willing to bear their share of 
any legitimate burden which has for its object the 
promotion of scientific investigation. 

The delay in issuing the Transactions is ano-her 
| Serious error of past management. 

The minutes of the meeting should be in the hands 
of each member within two weeks of the meeting, 
and the complete volume of proceedings, including 
papers, within four months, 

This would involve very little additional expense 
to the society, and would prove a great satisfaction 
to the members, especially those who have been un- 
able to attend the meeting, many of whom are per- 
fectly ignorant of the business affairs of the In- 
stitute. 

At present we have no printed information what- 
ever of the business affairs for the years 1876, 1878, 
and 1879, excepting occasional items in the journals, 
and under these circumstances can we expect the 
members to retain an interest in its affairs (for they 
have absolutely nothing to base it upon),or to create 
any? In other words, the members who do not fol- 


|low the meetings through the entire session, are 


liable to be ignorant upon very important matters 
which concern each individual member. 
We trust that the new executive will take meas— 


|ures to remedy these evils, and we have no doubt 


the society will sustain the president in reasonable 
| efforts—if he should find it necessary to exert them— 
|to overcome a procrastination which has done the. 
Institute a great deal of injury. 

Shall we have a copy of the minutes ? 


LESSON TO SURGEONS. 
A RECENT occurrence in a Western town ought to 
prove a good lesson to some of our young and daring 
(!) surgeons who are ready to operate upon any oc- 


The organization, to be a success, must include | casion, regardless ot risks. 


a larger proportion of the members of the profession | 
in its membership, and, unless some plan is devised 


The case reported was one in which the head of 
the patient was so flexed that the chin touched the 


by which a greater interest can be awakened, the | chest, and the diagnosis of “ anchylosis of the cer- 


society willjdie of inanition, as might be expected | 


under such management, as we have experienced | tism.” 


in the past. 


The idea of a scientific society placing its mem- 
bers, as they arrive at the age of jifty years, upon | 
the list of “ senior members,” without dues, is an un- 
heard of, an unwarranted, and an unnecessary pro- 
ceeding, and one which we have no doubt a majority 
of the “ seniors’ themselves would disapprove, Most 
of these gentlemen are in a pecuniary position to 
meet their dues without murmur, and to such as are 
not, under certain circumstances the Institute would 
no doubt remit. 





vical vertebre ” was nustaken for a case of “ rheuma- 


Reposing confidence in a recent graduate, the 
patient was etherized, and the “operation” of 
straightening attempted. 

The evidence before the coroner states that “ sud- 
den cracking noises were heard twice” while the 
traction was being exerted by the combined power 
of two men, and the “ operation” was about to suc- 
ceed, when, lo! the patient {gasped his last, with a 
“ broken neck,” and was no more. 

The verdict was: “ Deceased came to his death 
by a fracture of the vertebre of the neck while 
undergoing a surgical operation,” etc. 

Comment is unnecessary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


Hanp-Book ror Practicat Mipwirery; including 


full instructions for the homeopathic treatment of 


| ject, he has given special attention to the more practical 
departments of we are rg ae A and therapeutics. 
| This is especially noticeable because it is so unusual in 
German writers, the majority of whom when they come 
| to treatment seem to be wandering in a fog so dense as 


the disorders of pregnancy, and the accidents and | to make their suggestions of treatment as ‘‘ clear as 


diseases incident to labor and the puerperal state. 
7, J. H. Marsden, A.M., M.D. Boericke & Tafel. 
ew York and Philadelphia. 1879. 


It is seldom we have perused a text-book with such 
entire satisfaction as this. The author has certainly 
succeeded in his design of furnishing the student and 
young practitioner, within as narrow limits as possible, 
all necessary instruction in practical midwifery. The 
work shows on every page extended research and thor- 
ough practical knowledge. The style is clear, the array 
of facts ample, and the deductions judicious and prac- 
tical. We are particularly pleased with his discussion 
of the management of labor and the management of the 
child and mother immediately after the birth, in which 
all necessary information is given in a general way, but 
much is left open to the common sense and practical 
judgment of the attendant in peculiar and individual 
cases. The attendant should always go into the sick 
room not only with a cool, clear head, but with a quick- 
ness and readiness of resource which will enable him 


to meet any emergency where human skill can be of 


any avail. Give him a general knowledge of his sub- 
ject, a sound judgment, a quick brain, and he can be 
safely trusted to do all that can be done. 

e quite agree with the author in tying the umbilical 
cord in ali cases, and in using the bandage for the 
mother only when in her judgment and in that of the 
attendant it will contribute to her comfort. In addition 
to the usual means of restoration in asphyxiated chil- 
dren we have sometimes succeeded when everything 
else has failed, in filling the mouth with brandy, eject- 


ing the contents and then inflating the lungs with the | 


breath. The slight stimulus of the brandy has roused 
to life when all else has failed. In other cases, when 
the suspension of animation has been of long continu- 
ance, we have succeeded by exposing the child to a 
sirong current of dry heat, being careful to protect the 
head. In the chapters devoted to accidents and diseases 
incident to labor and to the use of instruments, the in- 
structions are all that could be wished. The thanks 
of the student and young practitioner are due to the 
author for the very commendable manner in which he 
has performed his work. Larger works, going into 
more scientific detail, will of course be needed in every 
medical library; but for a practical guide to the student 
and young physician the medical press has given us 
nothing better than the work under notice. 


A CuiinicaL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS 


System. By M. Rosenthal, Professor of diseases of | 


the nervous system at Vienna ; with a preface by 
Prof. Charcot. Translated from the author's re- 
vised and enlarged edition by L. Putzel, M.D. 
New York. Wm. Wood & Co. 1879. 


A clinical work on nervous diseases by’ so distin- | 


guished a practical observer and teacher as Dr. Rosen- 
thal of the Vienna school, must of necessity contain 
such a vast amount of information that we are at a loss 
to understand why it has not before this been presented 
in an English dress. The work was first published. in 


Germany in 1870, since when it has passed through | 
In 1878 it was translated by Prof. | 
Charect, undoubtedly the best authority on nervous | 


two large editions. 


diseases in his own country, into French, and is now 

resented to us in its English dress, enriched by the 
atest revision of the author. The work is of particular 
value to the ‘ry in active practice from its being 
essentially a clinical treatise. Notwithstanding the 
author in his general description of disease has in no 
way neglected the physiological pathology of the sub- 


|mud.” We are glad to see so much importance given 
| in the line of treatment to the use of moist heat and 
| cold combined with careful friction. Water and elec- 
| tricity properly applied are undoubtedly among our 
| most important factors in the treatment of certain 
‘forms of nervous diseases, while others can only be 
| controlled by carefully-selected drugs chosen from a 
| minute review of symptoms and a pretty clear under- 
standing of pathological conditions. 

The work of Dr. Rosenthal abounds less in theory 
than in positive facts, and as such will heartily com- 
mend itself to the practical American reader. In the 


next edition we trust the editor will change the readin 
of the thermometer from the C. to the F, in use in this 
| country. 


| PoystoLogy AND HIsToLoGy oF THE CEREBRAL Con- 

| VOLUTIONS, ALSO PoIsoNs OF THE INTELLECT. 

| By Chas. Richet, A.M.,M.D., Ph. D., etc. Trans- 
lated by Edward P. Fowler, M.D. New York: 
William Wood & Co. Pp. 170, with plates. 


We desire to express our thanks to Dr. Fowler for 
his efforts in bringing to the English tongue the able 
monographs of so eminent scientists as Charcot upon 

|“ Localization,” etc.—already noticed in this journal— 
| and the one just received from the pen of Richet. We 
| heartily concur in the sentiments of Richet as expressed 
| in the author’s preface to the translation, which says: 
|“T am gratified that Dr. Fowler, who has already so 
ably translated Charcot’s work upon Localization in 
| Diseases of the Brain, has deemed my book worthy 
the same consideration. He has my full appreciation 
| of the compliment.and of the conscientious and schel- 
arly manner in which his labor has been performed.” 
| The first part treats of the “ Structure of the convolu- 
tions, historical, general arrangement, organized ele- 
ments, general structure, special structure, structure 
in mammifera, white substance, vessels, development.” 
| Second part: “ Physiology of the convolutions, ana- 
tomical introduction, historical introduction, excita- 
| bility; thermic, electric and chemical condition; circu- 
| lation.” Functions : “ Motor, methods of investigation, 
jaction upon the muscles of animal life, action 
‘upon the muscles of organic life, aphasia, theo- 
ries of motor innervation, sensorial functions, intel- 
lectual functions.” The work is based upon the whole 
| literature of the subject of which it treats, and shows 
| remarkable familiarity with such collaterals as medical 
and surgical pathology, eee, zoology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, etc. The author says: “I have 
been, and perhaps will again, be charged by my read- 
| ers with a lack of positiveness, in other words of being 
| skeptical, but the very accusation seems to me eulogistic, 
| for in science there is nothing more baneful than to 
treat hypotheses as certainties. On the contrary, 
when serious criticism has revealed the defects an 

feebleness of an experiment, a real service has been 
rendered, for it may incite to new experiments and un- 
equivocal couclusions, Inductions from probabilities 
or ill-demonstrated experiments are unreliable, and 
intelligent skepticism is more valuable to the ad- 
vance of science than unbridled enthusiasm.” The 
work és a “natural complement to Charcot’s Localiza- 
tion,” etc., and the two together combine information 
| which should be in the possession of every practitioner 
of medicine. Appended we find “ Poisons of the In- 
tellect,” also by Richet, translated by Dr. John C, 
Minor, and covers, in an able and interesting disoussion, 
|= ‘subjects of alcohol, chloroform, haschisch and 
coffee. 
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AMERICAN NERVOUSNESS: Ins " ‘Pamceorsy AND 
TREATMENT. Pp. 24. 

EXHAUSTION (NEURASTHENIA). By George M. Beanp, 
A. TLD, New York. Pp. ie. - , 

HomEoratuy VinpicaTep: A Reply to Dr. Joseph 
Kidd’s “ Laws of Th ti . WwW. - 
ridge M.D; erapeutics. By E. W. Ber 

Curontc Spasmopic Stricture; or Urethrismus. B 
F. N. Otis, M.D. Pp. 22. . 

ARCHIVES OF OPHTHALMOLOGY, Edited in English 
and German. By Dr. H. Knapp, of New York, 
and D. J. Hirschberg, of Berlin (with coadjutors). 

ARCHIVEs OF OToLoGy. Edited in English and Ger- 
man. By Dr. H. Knapp, of New York, Prot. 8. 
Moos, M.D., of Heidelberg, and Dr. D. B. St. John 
Roosa, New York (with several coadjutors). New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


Number one of volume eight of this valuable quar- 
terly of specialties comes to us divided as above. They 
contain respectively 144 and 112 pp., at $4 and $8 per 
annum (with two lithographic plates and six wood- 
cuts), covering contributions from some of the ablest 
writers in these departments. Dr. Knapp deserves 
great credit for having established and maintained so 
valuable a journal as this has always been, and one 
that no practitioner in the specialties which it discusses 
can afford to be without. The general practitioner 
will also find much here which he can apply, and if he 
desires to keep up with the times in literature, must 
become a subscriber. 


Tue OrGANoN.—The quarterly Anglo-American 
sage of the above name is full of interesting, excit- 
ng, and amusing reading. Friend Lippe continues on 
the war-path as usual, usip 
the knife. The Times, Dr. 


the war club more than 

ughes, and the whole class 
of what this pure Hahnemannian is pleased to call 
mongrels, seem to produce an effect upon him like the 
red flag on the infuriated bull. He plunges hither 
and thither, struts right and left with such a will that 
he sometimes stumbles and falls, hardly ever hits the 
mark, and always succeeds in creating a hearty laugh. 
The Organon is an exceedingly useful publication, 
partly jor the very few good things it contains, but 
more especially to show the absurdities into which the 
miaod — run when it throws away its ballast and 
runs wild, 


Pustic Heatte. Edward J, Bermingham, A.M., 
MD. (of the Hospital Gazette), Editor. 


Number one of the above entitled Journal has been 
received, and We find its “ objects” announced as fol- 
lows: “ Ist. The publication of scientific and practical 

pers by eminent sanitxrians. 2d. The diffusion of | 
sanitary knowledge among the people,” which means, | 
we suppose, a semi-popular paper, or one that will | 
answer for both.professional and Jay readers. There is | 
plenty of room for such an one. The initial number | 
contains valuable information with the best of prom- | 
ises for the future. 

NationAL Boarp oF HEALTH BULLETIN.—This 
bulletin is published unde: Act of Congress approved | 
June 2d., 1879, and will be issued weekly. 

Tue NATIONAL QUARTERLY Review. Edited by 
Dr. D. A. Gorton and Mr. C. H. Woodman. | 

This (July) number presents an unusually strong | 
and varied table of contents, particularly noticeable | 
for the timeliness and importance of the themes. It | 
opens with a scientific essay, ty the editor, on “ The | 
Relation of Physical States to Mental Derangement,” | 
in which the influence of bodily conditions on the in- | 
tellectual and moral natures is keenly traced. While | 
of vital importance to every one, as bearing upon the 
forming of our judgments of individual character and 
action, it should be read especially by every judge, 
physician, and clergyman. “ Prince Bismaxch and 


| 


German Unity,” by a well-known writer on foreign 
affairs, gives a graphic sketch of the unification of 
| Germany, and dames incisively the part acted by 
the great Chancellor. “The Nature-Sentiment in 
Poetry,” by the Associate Editor, is an article to be 
read by the seashore and among the woods. It traces, 
with great wealth of illustration, the evolution of the 
feeling for nature in poetry, from the Hebrew hymns 
and the Vedas to Burns and Wordsworth. The per 
on “The Present Phase of the Mormon Problem,” 
from the pen of an eminent scholar long a resident in 
Utah, fearlessly exposes the condition of affairs in that 
Territory, and deals with much force and indignation 
with tbe national treatment of this question. “The 
Ratio of Capital to Consumption,” by a student of Po- 
litical Economy, is an entirely orig nal discussion of 
the subject, and affords valuable aid to its elucidation. 
The hypothesis of the author is, that the sum total of 
savings, atany given time, must bear a definite ratio to 
the sum total of consumption at such time; and he 
shows that the vast accumulations by a few men ren- 
der it impossible for the masses to lay by savings 
beyond a very narrow limit, or to retain their savings 
at all in times of depression. “ The Development of 
Art,” another contribution by the associate editor, 
continues the subject from the January number of the 
Review, and treats of that most interesting period—the 
Renaissance, The breaking of the union between the 
sister arts, the new study of the antique, the transitions 
in the schools of central Italy,'the rise of Venetian art, 
and the career of Michael Angelo—are graphically de- 
icted. In the eighth article, on “ Pernicious Juvenile 
iterature,” the editor of a leading New York weekly 
speaks some stirring and much-needed words on this 
growing evil, and offers valuable suggestions for its 
eradication. “The Doctrine of Perception,” is a 
thoughtful and closely-reasoned paper, suitable for 
reading at any season; while the ninth and last article, 
on “ The Sutro Tunnel,” written by the brother of the 
great engineer, is especially timely and interesting, fol- 
lowing 80 Closely upon the opening of the Tunnel, and 
the consequent assurance of its complete success. The 
department of “ Reviews and Criticisms,” always 
more full and extended in this than in any other Am- 
erican periodical), contains careful reviews of over fort 
recent volumes. The National Quarterly Review is 
published at $4.00 a year, $1.00 a single number; 
sample copies to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 
D. A. Gorton & Co., 51 and 53 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ELECTROLOGY AND NEUROL- 
ocy. Edited by John Butler, M,D., and isssed 
quarterly by Boericke & Tafel. 

This new aspirant to public favor in the line of jour- 
nalism is ably conducted, all the articles being well 
written and of marked interest. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the profession need and will support 
a quarterly devoted to a specialty when there is ample 
room for the full discussion of special subjects in jour- 
nals devoted to the general work of medical science. 
The old illustration of the bundle of sticks is quite as 
forcibie in journalism as in the union of States, An 
increase of journals and colleges beyond the public 
need gives us a host of starvelings instead ofa few insti- 
—— which would otherwise be strong and well nour- 
ished. 





MEcnHANICAL APPLICATIONS.—It is a great conven- 
ience to know where to get the best kind of those 
numerous mechanical appliances, which every physi- 
cian in some form or other is obliged to use almost 
every day. ‘The Trusses manufactured by the Pomeroy 


Truss Company have been so long and favorably 
known to the profession that any recommendation of 
ours would be superfluous, but we very gladly call 
the attention of our brethren to their stock of almost 
everything needed in the way of mechanical help. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


of his logic, and to lead the profession away from the 
merits of the question. 

Those who, with some good, have done much bad 
work, all of which has been accepted by their followers 
penee gm, | as inspired light from above, have continued to write 

By W. H. Wrnstow, M. D., Prrrssuren, Pa. much nonsense, because physicians were too ignorant, 
; indolent, indifferent or cowardly to show them up in 

The last number of Toe Homasopatuic Tres con- | a proper manner. 
tains a criticism upon myself and my work and some | hank Heaven! the profession is being gradually 
wise elucidations of pure homeopathy from ‘‘a chip of |emancipated from this debasing thralldom and the 
the old block.” | days of hero worship are past. 

One might well afford to let it pass, were there not, The intelligent reader will see the same leaders using 
a studied distortion of facts,and intrinsic evidence that | this young man to get their chestnuts out of the fire, 
the article had been concocted by certain members of and following the same ignoble tactics; and disappoint- 
an impudent Philadelphia clique, which I have re-| ment at not being able to use the columns of the 
buked and defied. Hahnemannian Monthly all summer for the advertise- 

I confess that, with my convictions, always earnest, , ment of a special brand of condensed milk, readily ex- 
as an old-school pe. I did not go out of my way | plains his eagerness to undertake the dirty work. 
to shield those 1 considered enemies, but the resolu- 
tion which I presented to the State Society of Pennsyl- | 
vania had an entirely different object than the oppres- 
ae homeopathic students; it was aimed at the | By J. P. Daxe, M. D., Nasuvinie. 

I was in a position to know that young men were| In the July issue of the Trwes an earnest effort was 
graduating from leading medical schools who were not | made, by one of our young physicians in Philadelphia, 
of age, had not studied three full years, and were not | to meet and destroy the effect of a pertinent and able 
required to present a certificate of study, or, if they | criticism by Dr. Winslow, upon certain views advanced 
were requested to do so, wrote a line themselves or| by Dr. Hering. 

ot a comrade to write it for them. My amendment; In order that the character of the young writer's 

rst presented contained nothing sectarian, but was | effort, as well as the real animus and aim actuating 
offered to a resolution abusive of hommopathy, which, him, may be properly understood, it will be well for 
I am happy to state, was tabled. My second attempt his readers to refer to Dr. Hering’s article, in the Feb. 
to vivify the By-law of every old-school college, and to| number of the North American Journal of Homeopathy, 
reform an existing abuse, was nipped in the bud by a | and to the review ot it, by Dr. Winslow, in the May 
trustee and by a professor of a college, who denounced | issue of the Hahnemannian Monthly. The exact justice, 
it as a reflection upon respectable institutions, which | as well as courteous character of the criticism, made by 


- 


“LEADERS TO BLINDNESS” AGAIN. 


CHECKS UPON CRITICISM. 


were (as they thought) following the law to the letter. | 

The readers of this may take it for granted that if I | 
had wished to persecute homcopaths in any way, I 
‘should have attacked them oi et armis, just as I now 
attack those I consider the enemies of true scientific | 
homeopathy. 

I would advise my critic, when he next assists in | 
writing a biographical sketch, to collate his facts with | 
more care. 

As I commenced the study of homeopathy when he 
was wearing pinafores, and was warped into the old 
school by the powerful arguments against, and the jus- | 
tifiable ridicule of, the absurdities which he considers | 
pure homeopathy, before I was grounded in rational | 
homeopathy, P pos as so many of our own school are 
being disgusted and led into eclecticism now; it is evi- | 
dence of ignorance and animus for so much emphasis | 
to be — upon the two(?) years which have elapsed | 
since I struggled back into the light. My career as a| 
physician is recorded among the alumni of some of the 
proudest colleges in the land, and in the literature of | 
both schools of medicine, where I would refer those | 
who wish to revise the biographical sketch presented | 
last month, and who desire to know my qualifications 
for discussing leading questions on medical philosophy. | 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the question at | 
issue between Dr. Hering and myself. I am content 
to leave it as presented in this journal with the state- | 
ment that young Dr. Guernsey will have to travel far 
and wide to find any one in the profession who would | 
trust any eye case to his nine years’ general practice, 
and the tender mercies of a cm. potency. 

The style of argument presented against my paper 
is the usual one which has been brought forward by 
the ‘‘ Leaders to Blindness” ever since homeopathy | 
took root in America. Any one who dared to ques- 
tion the dicta of the self-constituted chiefs of our | 
school has had his private character aspersed, his | 
youthful and personal peccadillos exposed, his family , 
privacy invaded, and all the abuse and ignominy pos- 
sible heaped upon him, in order to destroy the effect | 


Dr. Witislow, will at once appear. In view of the 
grave and groundless assumptions of Dr. Hering, in 
reference to operations on the human eye, ae 
to men familiar with the anatomy, nen! an 
pathology of that organ, no less than to those acquainted 
with the limitations of drug influence in malignant, 
tissue-destroying affections, it is a wonder how the 
critic came to deal so gently with the bold essayist. 

It is claimed that Dr. Hering had a right to state his 
views. Granted. And sohad Dr. Winslow. ‘‘No”— 
says the young friend of Dr. Hering —“ he graduated 
from the Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia 
in 1877”....‘‘ he has been in practice only two years, 
as a professed homeeopathist ”. .. .*‘ upon what has Dr. 
Winslow been fed, that he has, in two short years, 
grown so great that he seis himself oy authority 
over Dr. Hering?”’....‘‘it is much to be feared that 
Dr. Winslow’s career will terminate like that of the 
little frog in the fable, which, in trying to puff itself to 
the size of an ox, burst in the attempt.” 

Such is the position and line of argument assumed 
by the young defender of Dr. Hering. What must 
men of learning and candor think of such a defense? 
It is puerile, indeed! Yes, it is worse than puerile. 
It is not only devoid of common sense and logic and 
manliness—it sets forth only enough of truth to perpe- 
trate a sneaking falsehood, as to the qualifications and 
position of Dr. Winslow, Is it not known, in Phila- 
delphia, that Dr. Winslow was a graduate in medicine, 
while his young defamer was yet a school-boy? Is it 
not known there that before he entered the Hahne- 
mann College he held three regularly earned diplomas, 
one of them from the Jefferson College, and one from 
the old University of Pennsylvania’ And is it not 
known that he served long and well as an assistant in 
the Wills’ Eye and Ear Hospital, Philadelphia, acquir- 
ing there, and in Europe, an acquaintance with affec- 
tions of and operations upon the human eye, making 
him not only an excellent writer and critic, but an able 
doer as well, in the domain of Ophthalmology? Oh, 
no, my young Philadelphia friend! you concealed the 
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major part of the truth regarding Dr. Winslow's pro- 
fessional acquirements, in order to gain a point for 
your hero and yourself. 

As a member of the faculty in the Hahnemann Col- 
lege when Dr. Winslow was a student there, I had the 
pleasure of learning something of his habits of study, 
and of his great learning in the several departments of 
medicine. I know him to be an honest investigator, 
earnest in his convictions and energetic in his measures, 
I had the privilege of reading his able letter of resigna- 


tion, addressed to one of. the old societies (in which he | 


had been, indeed, a very Saul of Tarsus against Home- 
opathy), giving his reasons for a change in medical 
liations. 

But I need not farther vindicate the right of Dr. 
Winslow to criticise, as occasion may demand, Dr. 
Hering or any other man in general practice who 
ag A wong: into the field of Ophthalmology. 

king back a short way, we see some evidence 

that, after all, the young champion of Dr. Hering and 
his associates do not so very seriously and honestly 
object to a young convert’s — in question the 
views of his seniors —to his asserting himself loud] 
and long, provided only he is on the right side, With 
what a display of drums and dinners and doting they 
received Dr. Skinner not long ago! He was considered 
the grandest of all critics in homeopathic gynecology, 
and able to lead the homeopathic hosts, before he was 
fairly known to be on our side of the fence! Well, 
some of our folks smiled, and all made room for him to 
come in, willing that he should -" every right and 

rivilege claimed by the oldest and the smartest. He 
is allowed to invent and introduce machines for the 
spiritualization of drugs by a long series of bottle wash- 
ings; and we don’t liken him to a “little frog” in a 
fair way to ‘‘burst;” nor do we put forward a smart 
young man to remind him of his recent conversion to 
our cause. 
_ But, ey, we object to any assumption of learn- 
ing, or accumulation of years, or acquired prestige, on 
the part of any man in our school, that shall place his 
teachings above criticism and correction, especially when 
~~ are clearly calculated to mislead the profession 
and injure the people. 


A STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE HOMCIOPATHIC 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORE. ‘ 


By H. L. Waxpo, M.D., West Troy. 


Those clouds which a few months ago overhung the 
future of our State Society, and threatened stormy 
sessions and tempestuous debates, have risen and 
silently floated away. Through the labors of President 
Couch and the committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing, a better understanding a been brought about, 
and we hear nothing more of a division of our Society 
upon the potency question, and very little about the 
organization of a society of “ pure homeopathists.” 

he truth seems to be generally recognized that our 
law can be better developed and promulgated, and all 
that is true in medicine better advanced, by our holding 
together than by the formation of a dozen different 
societies to represent as many different views upon 
minor points, 








The opinion seems to be gaining ground also that in | 


future we had better hold strictly to our, work of de- 
veloping and advancing homeopathy, and have fewer 
resolutions expressing opinions indorsed by only a 
part of the membership of the society. 

Certain resolutions adopted in 1878 gave rise to great 
dissatisfaction, and some of the oldest and wisest men 
in our ranks protested that a cruel. wound had been 
inflicted upon homeeopathy in the house of its friends, 








Many permanent members refused to attend meetings 
or pay dues while these obnoxious resolutions were 
allowed to stand ; and several county societies refused 
to send delegates or recognize in any way the authority 
of State Society, as a homeopathic body, until these 
resolutions were expunged. 

At the last meeting of State Society, the necessity of 
taking some action to repair the breach already made 
and to promote harmony in the future was recognized, 
and a committee, of which Dr. J. J. Mitchell is Chair- 
man, was appointed to reconsider the resolutions of 
the previous year. The report of this committee, 
which has been sent to every homeopathic physician 
in the State, seems to have had a very happy effect in 
promoting harmony. From both those permanent 
members, and from those county societies which had 
withdrawn, there came messages of good will and 

romises of co-operation in the effort to unite our 
orces. 

The following resolutions have been adopted by the 
Kings County Homeopathic Medical Society, the 
Society which was most prominent in its opposition to 
the resolutions of 1878 : 

Whereas, The New York State Homeeopathic Medi- 
cal Society, at the annual meeting in February, 1878, 

assed a resolution which at the annual meeting in 
ebruary, 1879, it declared ‘‘does not justly express 
the views of our school,” and, 

Whereas, The resolution of 1878 was referred to a 
committee, at the annual session of 1879, which com- 
mittee then reported on the resolution of 1878, and, 

Whereas, This report itself was referred to a com- 
mittee to report further at the next annual session of 
said State Society, and, 

Whereas, The Homeopathic Medical Society for the 
County of Kings, at its meeting in July, 1878, protested 
against said resolution of said State Society of February, 
1878, and, 

Whereas, This Society for the County of Kings, and 
members of this Society, have been requested to co- 
operate with the committee, to whom was last referred 
the matter so protested against, in their endeavor to 
es harmonious action in the State Society, there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That the Homeopathic Medical Society for 
the County of Kings are sincerely desirous of the 
restoration of such harmony in the State Society, and 
are now and ever will be ready to add whatever of 
effect or influence they may have to that of the said 
committee, for the accomplishment of this end by the 
use of all right and proper means. 

From present appearances our Society will be united 
more strongly than ever in its opposition to error in 
medicine, and in its championship of the truth expressed 
in our motto, Similia Sint ibus Curantur. 

The semi-annual meeting at Rochester, September 
9th and 10th, promises, in point of scientific interest, 
to be one of the best ever held. The time will be de- 
voted exclusively to the reading and discussing of 
papers ; and, from present indications, there will be an 
abundance of material to occupy all the time. It is 
hoped all the members of the homeopathic profession, 
and especially all members of bureaus, will esteem it 
a privilege to contribute to the State Society the results 
of their experience and study. The duty which every 
physician owes to his profession can be discharged in 
no better way than by his assisting to make our State 


| organization influential in the State and beneficial to 


its members. 

Authors of papers, to be presented at the meetings, 
should send the titles to the Recording Secretary as 
early as possible. The papers of those unable to attend 
the meetings should be sent, either to the Recording 
oye Ae the Chairman of the proper bureau. 

The iety is now free from debt, and it is the in- 
tention of its officers to keep it out of debt in the 
future, 
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A joint resolution was -d, at the recent session 
of the Legislature, providing for the printing of five 
hundred copies of our annual volume of transactions 
for the use of our Society; the first, since 1872, that the 
State has printed for us, and we may consider ourselves 
fortunate. It is hoped the meeting at Rochester will 
be largely attended, and that each physician will come 
prepared to read at least one paper. 








MEDICAL ITEMS AND NEWS. 


THE YELLOW FEVER AT MEMPHIS. 


Dr. J. P. Dake, of Nashville, writes us: ‘‘ The 
recent outbreak of this dreaded disease in our State is 
not at all encouraging to those of us who predicted no 
epidemic of yellow fever in the Mississippi Valley this 
year. The truth is, a thorough course of disinfection 
and clearing up was not adopted in Memphis, owing 
in part to a want of money, and in part to a forgetful- 
ness of the horrors of last season. Bo far, the disease 
is endemic; confi.ed to certain places in which the 
contagion of last year has survived. But the number 
of cases is becoming so large as to threaten-a progres- 
sive epidemic. More than half the population has fled 
to the country and to neighboring cities. The effort of 
the city government, as well as of the State Board of | 
Health, has been to depopulate the city as rapidly as 
possible, and so arrest the disease. No dependence 
has been placed upon disinfection; no determined 
stand has been made by the health authorities, State 
er National, to hedge in and stamp out the infection, 
but the word, from the beginning, has been for all | 
residents to flee to places of safety. 

“I presume our me in Memphis, finding all | 
their clients gone, will leave also, being in the condi- | 
tion of Othello. There is great fear and intense ex- 
citement all through our Southern country.” 











Our esteemed friend Talcott has been trying his 
hand at 4th of July oratory in his native town of Water- 
ville. We shall next expect to hear of him on the 
“stump!” Notwithstanding all this, he does not 
neglect the asylum over which he so ably presides as 
Medical Superintendent, as shown by his annual report 
just received. 








Osrtuary.—Dr. L. B. Waldo, formerly of Lansing- | 
burgh, died at the residence of his son, Dr. H. L. Waldo, | 
in West Troy, on July 9th. Dr. Waldo was a gradu- | 
ate of Hamilton College, Auburn Theological Semi- | 
nary, and after several years’ service in the ministry, | 


graduated in 1863 from the Cleveland Homeopathic B 


Medical College. 
He was aman of great refinement and of sterling | 





Nutrition. It is seldom we are permitted to call 
the attention of the profession to a group of such ex- 
cellent remedies as those presented by Mr. Phillipps in 
his Milk of Magnesia, Phospho-Nutritine, and P. 
Nutritine in combination with Cod liver Oil. e 
Milk of Magnesia at all times an excellent aperient and 
ant-acid, will be found of especial value for children 
during the hot summer months, and the changing tem- 
perature of fall and spring. In general debility and 
those wasting diseases of which we see so much, we 
cordially commend a careful examination of the Wutri- 
tine, both alone and with Cod-liver Oil. 


‘REGULATION §1zz.”—We did not know until in- 
formed by the St. Louis Mews that there was such a 
thing as “ regulation size” in medical journalism ! The 
London Lancet and the New York Medical Record, two 
of the best journals published, are evidently in viola- 
tioa of this ‘* regulation ;” and now the Hospital Gazette 
has, after several changes in form, adopted the Lancet 
as its “regulation size.” This question of the form 
and size of medical journals has not yet been settled, 
and probably never will be, and we make no promises 
as to the future of our own journal. 


Hor.icx’s Foop.—Undoubtedly the t cause of 
the fearful mortality existing every where in children un- 
der one year of age arises from the great difficulty of ob- 
taining what they are deprived of—healthy mothers’ 
milk, good, fresh, nutritious, and adapted to delicate 
infants. Horlick’s Food has been prepared on a thor- 
oughly scientific basis, after a most careful —_ of 
the digestive —— and the requirements of the 
young child. In our hands it has more than once 
level life where life seemed almost hopeless. 


Zicmson’s Encycuorepia. A set of this work can 
be had entirely new, bound in cloth, at twenty per 
cent. discount ies publishers’ price. Address 5, this 
office. 

Dr. Joun A. McVicker has resigned from the 
Board of State Medical Examiners, and Dr. Selden 
H. Talcott has been appointed in his stead. 


Tue time of the regular examinations of the Board 
of State Medical Examinations has been changed, and 
they will hereafter be held on the second —— in 
March and on the second Tuesday in October. Fuller 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
Chas, A. Bacon, No. 104 East Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York. 


Tue Am. Hom. Sees and Otological 
Society elected the following officers for the ensuing 
ear: President, W. H. Woodyatt, M. D., Chicago; 
ice President, Henry C. Houghton, M. D., New 


York; Secretary and Treasurer, F’. Park Lewis, M. D., 
uffalo. 


Removats.— Dr. Josiah Bowers from Huntington to 





integrity, and has contributed largely to the Transac- | Smithtown, L. I; Dr. H. W. Roby to Topeka, Kansas; 
tions of our State Society. | Dr. Ambrose 8. Everett, late of St. Louis, to Denver, 

Three years ago he suffered his first attack of apo-| Colorado, in partnership with Dr. J. M. Walker. Dr. 
plexy, since which ,time he gradually failed and was| Edwin M. Bangs, late of the House Staff Homeo- 
compelled to relinquish active business. pathic Hospital, W. L., has located at Red Wing, Minn. 


Tr.suryY Fox, M.D., the eminent dermatologist,/ The semi-annual meeting of the State Hom. Medical 
died recently in Paris, aged 43. For many years he | Society will be held Sept. 9th and 10th at Rochester. 
was editorially connected with the London Lancet. | An interesting and enjoyable time may be expected. 


Marriev.—Dr J. 8. Clark (late of House Staff 
| Hom. Hosp., W.1.), to M. lowa Heard. Permanently 
| located at Cleveland, Ohio. Congratulations. 


TARRANT’s SELTZER APERIENT.—One great reason | 
why this remedy has become so popular with the pro- 
fession that almost all freely recommend it, is its great 
convenience and ease of administration, and the effi- 
ciency of its work. Manufactured from a careful 
analysis of one of the most popular mineral springs in 
the world, the well-known integrity of its proprietors 


N. Y. Opnutuatmic Hosprtau.—Report for the 
month ending June 30th, 1879: Number SF 
tions, 3,314; new patients, a patients resident, 31; 
; largest, § 

H. Burrvum, M.D., Resident Surgeon. 


is a sure guarantee that the medicine is always fully | average daily, 133 
up to the standard. J 








